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CHAFTER I. 

A VISIT TO LAKE li- 



lt was in the early morning that the three lieu- 
tenants, Vorne, Bodell and Pelingham, of the army 
sauntered up the gravel walk toward the hotel, at 

Lake M . They had just come from around the 

point below, where they had taken an early morning 
plunge in the lake. At this point numerous warm 
springs emptied their waters, making this the only 
place where the temperature was such as to admit 
of bathing. 

This was the third season for M as a resort. 

Lieut. Pelingham of the ^th Artillery, who was 

stationed at Fort Independence, Boston Harbor, had 
taken a run up here for a few days during the pre- 
vious summer. He had done so on a venture, on 
the strength of newspaper talk. He was charmed 
with the place, iand decided to spend part of his 
leave here the next summer, with Vorne and Bodell. 
It had been agreed, by these three, while yet cadets at 
West Point, that after serving three years with their 
respective regiments, they would get leaves of ab- 
sence, meet at some place and spend their vacation 
together. The plan was matured during the last 
.week at the Academy, while assembled one evening 
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in Pelingham's room, discussing matters which were 
to occupy their time during the next week. 

"Well, Pelingham," said Vorne, "you alone of us 
three have any chance of getting into the Artillery, 
and an eastern station. Bodell and I expect the In- 
fantry or Cavalry and will probably do our service 
in the west. We will leave to you the choosing of 
resorts and our plans for the season. The prelimi- 
naries can be arranged by correspondence — ^but you 
can lay out our course of dissipation and procure sea- 
son tickets — at your own expense, of course." 

"But mind you. Pel," said Bodell, "you are not 
going to plan to take us off for some wild goose 
chase into some forsaken, or never before discovered 
country. You know what will be attractions for us 
after three years of frontier life, and you will govern 
yourself accordingly." 

In accordance with . these instructions Pelingham 

had selected Lake M , in northern New York, as 

fulfilling as nearly as possible all conditions. 

Vorne, who, upon graduation, had been assigned 

to the th Infantry, had been sent immediately to 

Washington Territory, and had there and in Idaho 
and Oregon, seen service with his regiment in the 
Nez Perce and Bannock campaigns. He had helped 
Howard chase Chief Joseph over into Montana, where 
Miles closed in and captured him, and had helped to 
chase and scatter the Bannocks and Piutes over east- 
em Oregon, they finally coming in to surrender in 
time to secure government rations for the winter. 
Vorne had received from his different commanders 
many commendatory notices in orders for duties well 
performed and daring and signal services rendered. 
He had received in one of his several encounters with 
the Indians a gunshot wound in the leg which there- 
after gave him a slight limp. These years of rough 
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service had transformed him from the smooth-faced, 
dark-eyed cadet into the compact, swarthy, noble- 
looking officer. 

Bodell, with the th Cavalry serving in Ari- 
zona — the land of Yuma and the rattlesnake, not to 
mention the treacherous and cunning Apache — had 
performed good service as every one knew he would 
who had known him as Cadet Captain of D Company 
at West Point. He showed his service in his features 
and in his general bearing. His responsibilities had 
given him self-confidence. To him now success in 
any undertaking was the only thing expected — ^noth- 
ing else was thought of. 

These three thus seen sauntering up the gravel 
walk had arrived only the evening before — ^late. They 
had seen but little of anybody or anything. Upon 
the recommendations of Pelingham, they had decided 
upon an early bath in the lake, and accordingly were 
called early. They were now returning all with the 
conviction that the bath was well worth the effort 
and the sacrifice of the morning nap. 

Upon reaching the hotel they found that it was yet 
too early to expect much life, and at Vorne's sugges- 
tion, they went to consult the register in the office. 
This bureau of information revealed the fact that 
already the house was well filled, and from the num- 
ber of "Mrs. with Misses So and So" and "Mr. Do 
and Do and wife and two daughters and niece," etc., 
it was evident that they were not so much alone as at 
the present moment might be supposed. 

They sat down on the veranda and silently took in 
the surroundings. "Vome," said Bodell, presently, 
"I think we owe Pel a vote of thanks for such 
an admirable selection for our retreat," and he re- 
sumed his cigarette. 

"Let us not commit ourselves by a too hasty de- 
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cision," replied Vome. "Let us wait and syee what are 
the other adjuncts of this beautiful scenery-r-what 
will be evolved by this chrysalis of a house when 
livened by the warmth of the morning sun. Re- 
member the conditions." 

"I've got it!" suddenly exclaimed Pelingham, fac- 
ing his companions. "How lucky, fellows/' he con- 
tinued, with a self-complacent smile. "Don't you see 
it would be rather slow for us for a few days, all 
coming here strangers to everyone, and no one to 
give us a start? But don't you remember the name 
Melton on the register — Mrs. Melton and daughter, 
Hoboken, New Jersey? I have been cudgeling my 
brain while sitting here trying to remember where I 
had heard the name. It was very familiar and I have 
but just recalled it. Last summer on a trip to New 
York to Department Headquarters, I met a Miss 
Melton on one of the Sound boats. It happened in 
this way: She was sitting on the after deck reading, 
her mother comfortably ensconced near her in a large 
chair. A sudden gust of wind carried from her lap, 
underneath her Franklin square edition, her handker- 
chief, which I had the good fortune to catch with my 
cane, as it was disappearing under the deck rail. 
Well, I made bold to presume on the incident and 
was soon fairly acquainted with her and her mamma. 
An exchange of cards facilitated the introduction. 
Before reaching New York I was invited to call upon 
them in Hoboken, which I did several times before 
returning. Now you can see how fortunate it is that 
she is here. She will introduce us to her friends, and 
the ice is broken at once. I am all anticipation to 
know what is in store here for us. I will wager that 
before Bodell leaves here he will have described to 
some one in glowing colors the garrison life of the 
ladies on the frontier and made her feel that it must 
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be a paradise of freedom and congeniality and wish 
that she could see it. I won't be certain, too," he 
resumed, after several pulls at his cigar, ''but that 
Vome will not before a month change his ultra views 
on the impropriety of officers taking ladies from these 
comforts and luxuries of civilization, away to experi- 
ence the discomforts and trials of a frontier garrison. 
We will see." 

"By Jove, Pdingham, you have relieved yourself 
of a long dissertation," said Bodell, after Pelingham 
had really stopped. "Now suppose we go in and 
fortify the inner man and thereby stimulate the outer. 
Let's go into breakfast." They sat down to their 
coffee and steak, taking due cognizance of their sur- 
roundings. Directly, Bodell, leaning over toward 
Pelingham, said: 

"By George, Pel! if there isn't the 'Great Un- 
touched.' What can be the reason of her absence 
from the 'Point' at this season. You know that in 
our day she was there from June i to September i. 
Can she have given up all hopes of success there, and 
has burst upon this place in all of that splendid re- 
splendent splendor?" 

The person referred to was sitting to the front 
and right of Bodell, but hidden from Pelingham. 
She was, as usual, dressed with faultless taste as to 
her general appearance, but a profusion of gay col- 
ored ribbons and rouge were added with the hope of 
covering about fifteea years of her mundane existence. 
She had been a frequenter at West Point for the last 
decade — ^usmg all her arts trying to ensnare some 
one of the unsophisticated grey coats or antiquated 
blue ones. It was concluded by our trio that she 
must have left that historic ground, having lost all 
hope, and had dropped on this spot in all her artless 
innocence as an angel (grey-haired one), from the 
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upper regions. They none of them knew her at West 
Point and therefore they were not called upon to 
renew acquaintance here* 

While these three were sitting ensconced behind a 
matting of vines, there passed just outside a young 
lady with her mother. These ladies passed this trio 
just as Bodell propounded a question, prefacing it 
with Pelingham's name. At sound of the name, the 
young lady turned her eyes quickly in the direction of 
the group but, of course, could see nothing. But, 
passing on to the steps and ascending to the porch, 
she saw the group and at almost the same instant 
Pelingham hurried toward her. 

"Why, how do you do, Mr. Pelingham ? I am glad 
to see you. When did you arrive? Here is Mamma. 
I had no idea that you were within a thousand miles 
of here. I accidentally overheard your name just 
now as I came along the walk, but could not believe 
it was you. But I am glad to know that you are here 
in your own proper person." And thus she went on, 
her frank soul looking out through clear, honest, blue 
eyes, which were fairly sparkling with animation. To 
all of which Pelingham, with hat in hand, gave 
gracious answers, respectfully saluting "Mamma," 
and informed her that he had surmised her presence 
there and why — and had just been speaking to his 
companions yonder about it, and would Miss Melton 
allow him to present his two friends — brother officers ? 
She, of course, readily assented and Pelingham 
brought them up and presented them as Lieutenant 

Vorne of the th Foot, and Bodell of the ^th 

Horse. They were also duly presented to Mamma, 
who received them with much of her daughter's frank- 
ness. 



"I was just declaring my intention of sending my 
rd up to you, Miss Melton, when I thought you 
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would have probably finished your morning nap and 
toilet," said Pelingham. "I had no idea of seeing 
you appear at this hour, so fresh and blooming and 
from that direction," indicating with his thumb. 

"Oh, yes; Mamma arid I get up early, and after 
a little toast and coffee, go out down by the lake 
and generally, after a stroll for an hour, I take a plunge 
in the lake, just around that corner yonder. The 
water there is very delightful." 

While Miss Melton directed most of her conversa- 
tion to Pelingham, the other two were left to ex- 
change significant glances, which afterwards, put into 
words, said: that they would be more careful about 
their bathing suits if they took any more early morn- 
ing indulgences. 

It came out in the course of the conversation that 
Miss Melton and mother had been there about ten 
days; that the walks, drives, etc., were very charm- 
ing, and that Miss Melton had formed some very 
pleasant acquaintances among the ladies — a number 
were there, and that she had met two or three very 
agreeable gentlemen, but, as a rule, they were stupid. 
One old gentlemen was very nice and jolly — a Mr. 
Beeson — she liked him very much. 

This pleasant conversation was extended for per-^ 
haps an hour. Miss Melton describing to the newly 
arrived Lieutenants the points of interest and sources 
of amusement. Vorne, in his conversation devoted 
himself principally to Miss Melton's mamma, with 
his thoughts probably wandering toward Pelingham 
and Miss Melton sitting a short distance away. His 
frequent glances betrayed this as the direction of his 
mind although he succeeded in keeping up a continu- 
ous conversation with Mrs. Melton. Bodell was di- 
vided between the two groups. 

'My dear," said Mrs. Melton to her daughter, "you 
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remember your engagement at eleven, for the picnic 
across on Koitlah Point. Had you not better excuse 
yourself and go and get dressed for the ride?" 

"It is to be more of an excursion than a picnic," 
said she to the gentlemen, "although refreshments 
are to be taken and served at the place, giving it this 
picnic feature. It is given by our host, Mr. Peel, and 
is general, no special invitations are needed, or ex- 
pected, but it is supposed that all the guests who de- 
sire, will take advantage of the opportunity to visit 
the point under such favorable circumstances. Will 
you be of the party, gentlemen; we should be glad 
to see you there. There are two ways of going — 
by water and by land. It is, however, probable that 
no conveyances can now be had for the journey by 
land, as they are in great demand. There are but 
few at the placcu besides those brought by the visitors 
for their own pleasure. But there will be sufficient 
boats for all who cannot go by land." 

The three decided to go, and as a matter of cer- 
tainty decided to secure a boat at once and go by 
water. This they did by Bodell calling the porter and 
asking him to secure one for them. 

"Which way do you go. Miss Melton, by land or 
sea," asked Pelingham. 

"I go by land with Mr. Uxom, in his tandem. Mr. 
Beeson takes mamma and a couple of friends with 
him in his carriage. We leave at eleven, as it is 
expected to be at the landing about the time of the 
arrival of the boats, which leave at a later hour. It 
is only four miles across by water, while it is nine 
by the road, which is partly new." 

Soon the carriages began arriving in front of the 
hotel, the drive running close to the porch. They 
were of several styles, all suitable for such drives. 
There were two or three tandems, one with beautiful 
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bays, the leading one being restless and impatient 
under the restraint of the reins. Almost at once a 
gentleman appeared and going up to the horses, call- 
ing each by a pet name, caressed them with strokes 
on the neck and down the face. Each recognized him 
and manifested delight at seeing him. The impatient 
one was quiet under his touch. He then spoke to the 
hostler, inquiring about certain details of the harness 
and cart. 

This gentleman was evidently the owner of the turn- 
out and attracted attention from that fact as well 
as from his personal appearance. He was perhaps 
near forty, tall and well-proportioned, dark hair and 
eyes; his mouth had rather a sensual embankment 
of lips. His eyes had the peculiarity of dropping 
under a steady gaze. But in his tout ensemble he 
was rather striking and would attract favorable no- 
tice at the first glance anywhere. His voice, too, 
when he spoke to his horses, had a full, oval sound 
which was very pleasant. He was dressed in a fault- 
less manner. His coat fitted him and buttoned well 
up, showing but the rim of a white collar and a very 
small amount of cravat. This latter was surmounted 
by a pin of diamonds mounted in a very peculiar 
shape. He wore steel grey castor gloves for driving. 

He had been waiting some time, stroking and pet- 
ting his bays — glancing at the door at each opening. 
Several parties had alfeady gotten their loads and 
driven away. Suddenly his face lighted up and he 
made a movement toward the door, on its being 
opened. He greeted the person warmly with hat in 
hand as he ran up the steps, giving her a cheery good- 
morning. It was Miss Melton thus greeted, and the 
gentleman led her directly to the cart and assisted her 
in. He then mounted beside her, and taking the 
reins, was off down the graveled road. Miss Melton 
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gave the three persons so intently watching her a 
nod and a smile as they drove off, which was answered 
by all rising and bowing — Pelingham adding a part- 
ing wave of the hand, for "auld acquaintance" sake. 

"That must be Mr. Uxom, Pel," said Bodell. "He 
drives a fine turnout at least, whatever else can be 
said, and he drives it well, too." 

"He is not bad looking himself," remarked Pel. 

Pelingham and his companions then went in to get 
ready for the pull across the lake. Soon the equipages 
were all gone, Mr. Beesoa with Mrs. Melton and two 
friends being about the last ta get off. However, 
they were not the last in arriving at the destination, 
Mr. Beeson's span being excellent roadsters. 

After they were well off and on their way, Pel said : 

"Well, Vorne, you have been remarkably quiet for 
an hour or two. What is the matter ?" 

"Various things have been in my mind. Pel. Noth- 
ing serious, however. But did you notice that rather 
peculiar pin worn by him we guessed to be Mr. 
Uxom?" 

"No, I did not." 

"I noticed its particular shape and the rare lustre 
and brilliancy of the diamonds," said Bodell. "It was 
shaped like a hand with the index finger open." 

"Which hand, right or left, Bodell?" 

"Left." 

"Why these mysterious particulars, Vorne?" said 
Pelingham. 

"I may tell you some time — not now." 

They were now on the lake and passing the mouth 
of a small bay or cove cutting into the shore. A boat 
containing two ladies and two gentlemen was just 
landing on the gfravel beach. Their boat had but just 
struck the beach when our party was passing and the 
forward gentleman in getting out gave the boat such 
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a push that one of the ladies, incautiously standing 
up at the time, was thrown forward and came near 
falling overboard, and as it was losing her hat into 
the water. Vome, who was pulling his boat, by a 
dexterous turn of the oars, brought Bodell within 
reach of the hat, who picked it up and handed it to 
its owner. The hat was not any worse for its bath 
and Bodell had only a wilted cuflF, for which he was 
compensated by the gracious smile and thanks of the 
owner. 

After their boat was again on the way and beyond 
earshot of the landed party, Pelingham remarked: 

"You came near getting your foot into it, Bodell, 
in your very clever effort for the young lady." 

"As it was I succeeded in getting my arm in half 
way to the elbow," replied Bodell. 

"But, didn't you see the thunderstorm gather on 
the face of the fellow just landed?" 

"No; if he objected to my doing the simple cour- 
teous act for the young lady, why did he not make a 
movement toward doing something himself? Afraid 
of getting his patent leathers wet, probably." 

"Anyhow," said Pelingham, "I think you had bet- 
ter not follow up the incident and court acquaintance, 
or it will result in 'pistols and coffee,' and perhaps 
a vacancy in the th Horse." 

"Pel, you arouse my interest in the affair, young 
lady and all. You will see more of it before we return 
to the hotel. Do you two think you could get back in 
another boat? I may need this one to myself and a 
select company. Only in case you can conveniently 
get back, however." 

They both willingly assented, and if it would assist 
him any he should consider that the boat would be 
available for the purpose. 

1 declare," says Bodell, "this cuff looks very dilapi- 
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dated for this stage of a picnic. However, I have an 
idea it may further my plans/* 

After landing on the beach, they found that to 
reach the picnic grounds they had to ascend to an 
elevated plateau which extended into the lake, form- 
ing quite a distinct promontory. It had received its 
present name from a very romantic legend. 

While the three were seated on a rustic bench be- 
fore commencing the ascent, Pelingham related it as 
he had heard it the previous summer. 

For a short time they — our party of three — were 
silent, inhaling as it were, the grandeur which was 
spread out before them. The shore stretching far 
to the left, eastward, was varied in a few short in- 
stances by pearly white sand beaches reaching from 
the dark wooded cliff down into the deep blue water, 
but for the most part the timber, trees of beech, 
maple and ash, and bushes of dogwood, descended 
from the towering, rapidly sloping hills to the very 
water's edge. Islands, too, dotted the expanse of the 
lakes. These were generally covered with a shorter 
growth, though some had larger trees also. The effect 
was grand on a clear mellow day like this, the glare 
of the July sun being toned by a delightful foamy 
haze, which took off the edge of the light as it were, 
and gave to every object a rounded outline. 

While the scenery was occupying their attention, 
they, at almost the same instant, all arose, and with 
cap in hand each was bowing to the tandem drawn 
by the splendid bays. They were rewarded by a 
gracious smile from Miss Melton, accompanied by 
a lifting of the hat by her companion. 

There was a foot-path winding around to the rig^ht 
from the landing besides the carriage road runmng 
to the left. 

On arriving at the top they found it level or slightly 
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rolling toward the sides, and running back perhaps a 
third or half mile ere it lost its distinctiveness in the 
surrounding elevated lands. They found the surface 
covered with rich low hanging beech trees with the 
lighter green maples mingling here and there. Farther 
back in the highlands grew the chestnut tree. The 
grounds had been prepared by carefully removing all 
rubbish and cutting out any snarly undergrowth. The 
footpath was lost on gaining the summit, but the 
drive was continued entirely around the point going 
as far down on the slope (which was rather precipi- 
tous) as was desirable. Rustic seats were scattered 
invitingly through the grove, under the larger shady 
trees or behind the low screening boughs of some 
beech. Out very near the edge toward the lake were 
several larger benches located to give the most com- 
manding views of surrounding scenery. To one of 
these our trio made their way and sat down. 

Mr. Uxom soon turned his bays and cart over 
to his groom who had preceded him on horseback. 
The two then walked toward the point. Here Miss 
Melton presented her companion as "Mr. Uxom, my 
friend from New York," to "Lieutenant Pelingham 

of the Artillery, Lieutenant Bodell of the th 

Horse — 'Marines ? " the last with a rising interroga- 
tory accent, accompanied by a peculiar twinkle of 
the eyes — ^meaning mischief — and "Lieutenant Vorne 

of the th Foot." The meeting was received by 

Mr. Uxom in a very easy manner, by the officers with 
open frankness, but on the part of Vorne by a quick 
scrutinizing glance toward the head and more particu- 
larly noticing the ears. 

The conversation soon became general and Vorne 
managed to principally engage Mr. Uxom, leading 
him to speak of himself a little. Vorne soon learned^ 
that he was more or less acquainted with the part of 
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the country where he had been serving during the 
last three years. Was somewhat acquainted in Walla 
Walla, Washington Territory, had been at Boise, 
Idaho, and had a number of business acquaintances 
in Portland, Oregon. He had, he said, travelled 
through that section in the interest of his uncle's 
house of St. Louis, but really in search of health. 

Vorne mentioned the names of several business 
firms of Portland, which he immediately recognized 
and could locate them very accurately by street and 
number — very accurately, indeed, for simply a travel- 
ling agent. 



CHAPTER II. 

STRAWS. 

Femwood Hotel, 

Lake M , New York, 

July, i88— . 
My Dear Esta: 

My last to you was written about ten days ago, 
just after our arrival. I promised to average one let- 
ter a week to you. We are having very lovely 
weather now and have had since the first week, which 
was rainy and cool. I do wish, my dear girl, that 
you were here to enjoy the pure mountain air and 
delightful outdoor exercise. I find myself feeling bet- 
ter and invigorated every day, and hope my stay here 
will be prolonged until after the warm weather in the 
city. I am so sorry for you that you have the pain and 
anxiety of your mother's sickness this summer, for 
I know you would enjoy being here and you need it, 
too. I hope, however, that she will so far recover that 
she will soon be able to leave the city and that the 
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doctor will prescribe mountain air for her and then 
you can bring her up here. 

Now, dear, for the gossip and the news. You will 
enjoy anything of the kind coming from this pure 
mountain atmosphere, as though a few breaths of the 
air itself were let into your room. If I did not know 
so well your noble self-sacrificing disposition and pure 
contentedness in serving at the bedside of your sick 
mother, I would hesitate to go into the details of our 
pleasures here and our many attractions for fear of 
arousing you to discontentedness and making you un- 
easy with your lot. 

You know that Mota Tyrol left town a few days 
before I did and we did not know where she had 
gone. She said her aunt (who you know is very 
whimsical) talked of several places for the summer — 
the Catskills and Adirondacks in general, and then of 
the seashore at some point. Imagine my surprise, 
then, after losing her from the city, to find her here 
on my arrival. She says her aunt was not entirely 
decided until she was away from the house in her 
carriage, for she changed her directions to the driver 
after they were well on the way to the station. 

Mota does not know any reasons either for her 
fancy or choice. She is, however, delighted with 
the place, and sends her love to you and your mamma. 
Mamma and myself have rooms very near them and 
Mota comes in quite often. I think she has gotten 
over the disappointment and grief for poor Sheffield. 
She was terribly cut up over it at the time, as she had 
clung to him so firmly against the wishes of her 
family and stood up for him against accusations. 
And when the unmistakable evidence appeared against 
him, in his death in that little western town, she 
finally gave him up. She never speaks of him now, 
and I think she is rather indifferent to the attentions 
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of any one. Mr. Enby is here now and is with her 
most of the time and she accepts his attentions with 
the nonchalance of manner that says, "I do so be- 
cause of my parents' wishes." Mr. Enby is persistent 
though, and I think interprets silence as consent and 
thinks he has her entire affections. This is my opin- 
ion from observation, not from anything she has said. 
She never speaks of him and this I consider another 
ill omen for him, as a girl who really is wrapped up 
in her lover, is not chary about talking of him when 
with girl friends, eh? He has been here now three 
days. It is rumored that they are to be married in the 
Fall. 

I suppose you know that Mr. Domby is here. I 
did not inform him of our destination before we 
started, but he learned of my whereabouts at the of- 
fice, for you know papa and mamma are nothing loth 
to have us together, as papa feels under obligations to 
him and mamma likes him. He is supposed to be 
worth about a quarter of a million, as you know. He 
is my persistent shadow. I don't mind a moderate 
amount of attention from him, as I consider him an 
old friend of the family and I look on him as kind of 
an elder brother, but he is not satisfied with a moder- 
ate amount, but insists on being my constant attend- 
ant and wants me to allow no courtesies from any 
other parties. He seems to think that he owns the 
copyright of me and if any gentleman dares to even 
so much as speak to me or show me any little civility 
he makes himself very disagreeable by his lowering 
looks, or some little resentful speech. 

This, of course, will bluff some and cause them to 
shun us, while in others it only arouses a desire to 
irritate or tease Mr. Domby. I take no notice of 
these little by-plays, but let them go for what they 
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are worth. But when Paul (Mr. D.) takes it upon 
himself to expostulate with me on my conduct in 
allowing these matter-of-course civilities, I give him 
to understand that he manifests entirely too great a 
sense of proprietorship in me — ^that my actions are in 
no way in his hands. He seems to think that because 
papa looks upon him as a very proper person and 
gives him any little encouragement in his attentions 
in the family, that it conveys to him a right to dictate 
and prescribe for me. In answer to his numerous 
urgings for me to accept the engagement ring from 
him, I tell him always to dismiss such thoughts from 
his mind entirely, as I never can be what he wants 
me to be, but that if he will desist I will be his best 
of friends, for I esteem him very highly for what he 
is and what he has made himself. So, if any ramors 
float back to you to the effect that we have formed a 
peace alliance, don't credit it. 

We had a picnic the first of the week. It was across 
the lake on what is known as Koitlah Point. There 
were Mota and Enby and Domby and myself, went 
across by boat. We would rather have driven 
oyer by land, but the "fellahs" did not get here in 
time to secure a conveyance — ^they only arriving the 
night before. Our boat proved to be rather small for 
four, and our ride across was not very enjoyable. On 
our way over, we were just landing in a little cove, 
when through some mishap I lost my hat overboard, 
which would have probably gotten a very thorough 
wetting if a boat just passing had not very dexterously 
turned and one of the occupants reached it and handed 
it to me, but little the worse for the water. The boat 
contained three young gentlemen, all very courtly and 
genteel in appearance. After handing me my hat, 
which I thanked him for in my best manner, the boat 
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pulled on, and left us, the gentleman in the bow ac- 
knowledging my thanks with a very debonair lift of 
his hat. I knew what to expect when I looked toward 
Paul D., and sure enough his face was black as a 
thundercloud. He hardly spoke during the rest of 
the row across. 

We had a real jolly time eating off the ground at 
the picnic. After lunch, while we were seated talk- 
ing of our city friends and experiences. Miss Melton, 
a lady from Hoboken, came up with our friend of the 
morning episode, whom she introduced as Lieut. Bo- 
dell of the th Horse of the army. He proved to 

be a very agreeable gentlemen, and I like him very 
much, and he makes himself so agreeable and does not 
attempt the sentimental. He is such an open, out- 
spoken kind of a person, without roughness. We 
have taken several walks, and one horseback ride to- 
gether. He rides very nicely indeed, and knows so 
much about the management of horses. Once or twice 
the horse I was riding was behaving badly but, acting 
upon his advice, I soon quieted him. We are to go 
again to-morrow if the weather is propitious. I have 
also met his two friends, who are army officers — 
classmates at West Point. It seems that this is their 
first absence from their regiments since they gradu- 
ated in 187 — . By the way, Esta, was it not in that 
class that your cousin, Hugo, graduated ? You would 
enjoy talking with him, I know, for you know a good 
deal about army life from Hugo's letters. I am very 
much interested in his droll descriptions, and I think 
they must have very pleasant communities among 
themselves of themselves. Do you still contemplate 
visiting your cousin next summer ? Mn Bodell is sta- 
tioned in Arizona ; Hugo is in Utah, isn't he ? 

It is getting late, and I really must go to bed. Mam- 
ma retired some time ago. She asks that I join her 
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love with mine to yourself and your dear mother. 
Write me soon. 

Yours with longing, 

CORINNE KiLLOM. 

Fernwood Hotel, 

Lake M , N. Y., July — , 1882. 

My Dear Alton : 

I received your welcome epistle last evening and 

was very glad to hear from you at C , the first 

since I left last month. You have been having a few 
changes, one of which will eventually affect me, tak- 
ing my company to Fort S where I will have to 

join it at expiration of my present leave. It was what 
was to be expected, and I am not surprised, as it was 
our turn to change. I regret the change, neverthe- 
less, as I know what S is, but suppose I will find 

it somewhat improved. It is not the change of places 
I regret most, but the change of neighbors involved. 
I am of a disposition to get along with almost any 
kind of people, as you know, but I do not care to be 
brought into "close communion" with — some I could 
mention and need not name to you. 

I met Mr. Lond in New York, our assignment from 
the last class at the M. A. He goes to G Company, 
you know. I think he will be liked in the regiment 
very much. He is a Western fellow, and appears to 
have a good deal of stamina about him. I consider 
him much above the average in common horse-sense — 
which is lacking in so many, and which is so impor- 
tant to an officer. I think Captain can be con- 
gratulated in getting such a sub to fill the place va- 
cated by B when he went into civil life — ^under 

pressure, as it were. 

I also met, just for a few minutes in New York, 
Judson of your class. He inquired after you, and 
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sends his congratulations on your appointment to the 
Adjutancy of the regiment. You can rest assured, 
my dear fellow, that I gave him good reports of you. 

He inquired also after Mrs. A , "whom it seems 

he knew during your first class camp. Judson was on 
his way to report to the Superintendent of General 
Recruiting Service at David's Island, to get a batch 
of recruits, which he was to take to Texas. Has been 
East on leave, you know. I think he is working 

through Senator H of Pennsylvania for one of 

the vacancies of A. C. S.'s. 

I had seen in the papers, previous to getting your 
letter, the rumors of dissatisfaction among the Moses 
Indians north of the Columbia, up in the Okanakane 
country, but did not place much confidence in the re- 
port. But as your letter confirms them I must think 
something of them, and shall watch the papers closely. 
We get morning papers by 9 a.m. every day and have 
a telegraph within two miles. Should anything tang- 
ible be reported, looking to a certainty to hostilities, I 
shall apply at once by telegraph to be ordered to join 
my company. If I do I shall telegraph you at once. 
And, should anything occur before you hear from me, 
making it morally certain or more than probable, that 
the Indians will break out, please telegraph me in care 
Fletcher & Condin, Bankers, New York City. 

I have not as yet told you of my wanderings, since 
coming East, or of my future intentions. I went di- 
rectly home and remained there two weeks, and then 
went on to New York City to meet Pelingham and 
Bodell by appointment. We remained, taking in the 
city for several days, and then came on up here, which 
is a comparatively new summer place but recently 
opened. Our pleasures are delightful walks, drives, 
bathing, etc., with ample and excellent hotel accom- 
modations. We are not overcrowded with visitors, 
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but have a goodly number, and, taking all together, a 
very nice collection. A number of young ladies from 
New York, Brooklyn, Hoboken, etc., are very agree- 
able. The most of them seem to be attended by the 
stereotyped favorite, either of the young lady herself, 
or of papa and mamma. However, none of them are 
loth to notice us foreigners, and allow us quite a little 
amount of attention, which sometimes has the effect of 
ruffKng mamma's favorite, much to the amusement of 
onlookers. 

Bodell, I think, is carrying on quite a flirtation with 
a Miss K . Don't think anything serious is con- 
templated by either, not by Bodell, who wants only 

fun and amusement, and not by Miss K , because 

it is understood that she belongs, by agreement, to a 
cit, who is continually hovering around her, jealous 
of her every look and word. This, I think, comprises 
Bodell's chief interest. 

Pelingham flutters from one to another, having a 
good time and amusing every one. You know it is 
not in me to flirt. I have to do my flirting with the 
older ones — the mammas and the aunts — as I always 
find a conversation much more easily carried on with 
them. 

One of the most agreeable of the young ladies is a 

Miss M of Hoboken. She is very attractive and 

of good common sense, too— rare quality I 

I will write you again. Would be glad to hear from 
you at any time. Probably my next monthly report 
will be from New York or home — not certain yet 
Don't forget to telegraph me. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. R. VORNE. 

By a coincidence these two letters were written the 
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same evening, to go to distantly separated parts of 
the country. 

The next morning Vorne was sitting on the piazza 
apparently interested in the distant scenery. But his 
interest very quickly abated, at the sound of rustling 
skirts approaching along another side of the piazza — 
the object not yet visible, because of the inexorable 
law requiring rays of light to be projected in straight 
lines only, and we cannot bend them around the cor- 
ner of the house by any known effort. Certain it is 
that on the appearance of Miss Melton around the 
corner all the beauties of nature except those dis- 
played in this approaching humanity were lost to him. 
He quickly arose and, with cap in hand, approached 
her, his face suffused and his throat choking. 

"Good morning, Mr. Vorne," greeted Miss Melton, 
she having full command of her voice, while he was 
not certain of his yet. 

"Good morning. Miss Melton," he replied, extend- 
ing his hand, which was readily taken, "are you feel- 
ing well enough for our walk to the cove above ?" 

"Oh, yes, thank you, I feel in excellent trim ! I had 
a delightful turn in the lake this morning. Mamma 
was feeling a little bit indisposed, so I went with Miss 
Tyrol and aunt." 

They were now going down the walk from the hotel, 
and for a walk of a mile and a half to Beauty Cove. 
It was situated between two projecting headlands into 
the lake, and at the end of a very pleasant walk 
known as "Cupid's Course," with its many little crooks 
and turns in among the leafy maples, spreading chest- 
nuts, and smaller growth in sufficient quantities for 
cover, and its cozy nooks fitted up with rustic seats, 
just big enough for two. 

About halfway to the cove the path crossed the 
carriage road, and then after following nearer to the 
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shore of the lake, it often enabled one to catch, through 
the trees, a glint of the sunlight on the water. 

They took it leisurely through this walk, Vorne 
having more than his ordinary ease in conversation. 
They soon found themselves near the carriage /oad, of 
which they were warned by the sound of horses' hoofs 
on the hard ground. They had not yet reached the 
road when the horses clattered past. They recognized 
the riders as Bodell and Miss Killom. 

The scenery at the cove and the view across the 
lake out through the opening between the headlands 
was grand, especially on this almost perfect day. It 
lacked nothing of perfection to Vorne. It was one of 
the most superbly happy days of his existence. Miss 
Melton was open and frank in her conversation, as 
she always was, and bordered on the confidential at 
times. Sometimes, on her turning and finding his 
eyes riveted on her, he would be surprised into a con- 
fusion of ideas and words. She could not help notic- 
ing it, but with her tact she soon brought him to his 
ease again. 

Seated on one of the numerous rustic benches around 
the cove, they talked long and pleasantly, she making 
him tell her the country where he had been serving 
and of his experiences on the campaign. In turn, she 
rewarded him by her very original ideas of Western 
liiEp* as she had pictured it to herself, and her quaint 
questions to clear up doubts left by his narrative. He 
related to her his experiences, but only after much per- 
suasion on her part. His experiences there, as re- 
lated, included generally those of the entire command, 
and he was lost individually in the mass. 

Sometimes he would have to come to the surface 
as a principal actor, when reciting his experiences on 
a scout, or as bearer of dispatches, etc. It was then 
that she would listen with the utmost attention, with 
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bated breath, her eyes devouring the story as eagerly 
as her ears. 

At one time he was talking of a favorite horse, 
Bluff, which he had purchased as a three-year-old 
almost as soon as he joined in 187 — . He had proved 
to be an excdlent animal, very tractable and docile, 
with a strong attachment for his master. The master 
became as affectionately fond of the horse, and took 
great care in his training. They were almost insep- 
arable companions, and when the outbreak of the 
Bannocks and Piutes occurred in 187 — and the troops 
were hurriedly massed at Walla Walla, they — ^horse 
and master — went into the campaign full of life and 
enthusiasm. Vorne was assigned as aide-de-camp to 

General W , commanding the district. As aide he 

was almost continually in the saddle. As often as he 
could, he would favor Bluff by riding a quartermas- 
ter's horse, saving him for the most pressing times. 

At one time he was sent by the general with orders 
to another column. He left about dark and had about 
eighty miles to go to where he expected to find the 
column. The first twenty was fair sailing. It was 
over a comparatively level country, and it had seen no 
trouble from the Indians. It was also pretty well 
settled along the road, so that he would not have to 
exercise any particular caution. He left camp with 
the orders, both verbal and written. He rode a 
quartermaster's horse, and was accompanied by a 
trooper, leading Bluff. He was intending to make 
this first twenty miles in the least time practicable, 
and have Bluff as fresh as possible for the last and 
most dangerous part of the journey. They arrived, 
after hard riding, at the base of the mountains — the 
end of this first run about 9:50 p.m. — averaging a lit- 
tle more than ten miles per hour. Here at a deserted 
ranch he found some forage, of which he gave to his 
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horses, allowing Bluff just twenty minutes to eat what 
he could, for he must then be off. He dare not wait 
longer, as he had yet a long distance to go, over very 
difficult roads and only about five and one-half hoClrs 
of darkness or semi-darkness, for the moon was in 
her last quarter, to get through the infested country. 
Here we will take up Vorne's story as he told it: 

"When the time for eating was nearly up — ^which I 
had also improved to eat some hard bread and drink 
some cold coffee from the canteen — I saddled Bluff, 
taking great care with the saddle blankets, that his 
back should not suffer. Bluff seemed to know that 
haste was necessary, for he ate with great rapidity, 
and as soon as the bit was in his mouth, it was an 
intimation that his time for eating was up, and he 
made no further effort. After a few directions to 
the trooper about the return of the horse the next 
morning, and a good-by, I swung myself into the 
saddle and was off. Bluff struck into a swinging trot, 
which he carried to where the road began to ascend 
rapidly; there he slowed himself into his long-reach- 
ing walk, the pride of master and horse, and the envy 
of all horse owners. This carried us rapidly up the 
mountain; but we were constrained to slow up when 
passing over the very rocky places in the dense shad- 
ows. This continual ascending, of course, necessi- 
tated my dismounting quite frequently to readjust my 
saddle. I stopped twice at little mountain springs or 
streamlets to allow Bluff to moisten his lips and throat. 
These were our only stops until we had passed the 
summit after hours of hard climbing. On the de- 
scent I favored him by dismounting at the steepest 
places and walking or running before him, thus rest- 
ing myself also. I was shaping my course and basing 
my estimate of distance, etc., on compass and previ- 
ous information, never having been through the coun- 
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try before. I presumed that on striking into the valley 
I should find branch roads, and I must depend prin- 
cipally on compass. I found that I had made pretty 
good time over the mountain. 

"In Bluff's reaching trot, we were leaving the 
mountains behind us quite rapidly. A coyote darting 
across the road startled both horse and myself for an 
instant^ as we had seen no life in coming thus far. 
Soon afterward a light a little off to the rig^ht of my 
course attracted my attention, and from its increasing 
size and brilliancy I' soon determined that it must be 
somebody's dwelling which more than probably the 
Indians had fired. It was at once a matter of specula- 
tion with me what was the fate of the owners. As it 
was more important for me to get my dispatches 
through than to find any body of Indians, I did not 
mean to go any nearer than I was obliged to do. For- 
tunately the road made a detour to suit my conven- 
ience. It was not so far but that there was danger of 
straying parties from the band being near enough to 
notice a horseman. So I slackened a little and moved 
more cautiously. I had not gone far until I reined 
up suddenly on hearing the dull tramping of horses. 
I wheeled to the side, into some thick bushes. The 
sounds came nearer, and from an oblique direction I 
soon discerned, and could distinguish the short canter 
of Indian ponies. A party of some seven or ten came 
from the direction of the burning building and crossed 
the road just behind me. During their approach Bluff 
stood motionless. I had my revolver ready, in case of 
necessity. Soon as they were well passed, I moved 
out and started cautiously forward again. I pro- 
ceeded very carefully until I was well away, when I 
struck into a slow canter. Bluff knowing from an in- 
timation with my legs whether I desired him to trot or 
canter. Of course, I lost considerable time in moving 
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around that burning house, and it would be daylight 
before I could reach camp. 

"Just as it was getting light, I noticed, with any- 
thing but pleasure, that a party of horsemen were ap- 
proaching my course from the right. From our rela- 
tive positions they would evidently do this before I 
passed unless I increased my speed. So, giving Bluff 
a little firmer pressure of the legs, he lengthened his 
canter and moved faster. As yet I did not know that 
the horsemen were Indians, but felt certain that they 
were, and that I could not be as near camp as I sus- 
pected or they would not be so bold. I increased 
Bluff's canter by degrees until he was moving pretty 
fast and I was gaining on them. They had not yet 
noticed me, but it was not long until they did, and 
came on at an increased gait. It was now a race. 
Poor Bluff had had his strength and endurance pretty 
severely tried within the last few hours, but I had 
gjeat confidence in him. I pushed him a little faster 
and got him into a run, in order to get past before 
they made the intersection, as, once on the hard road 
and in front of me, the chances were all against me. I 
passed where they were within two hundred yards. 
They fired, but not with much accuracy at that gait. 
The bullets whistled past but did no harm. It was 
now a race for life. I encouraged Bluff, by words 
and caresses, and urged him forward. He sprang to 
it with a will. He soon gained on them, and I held 
him in to retain his strength, for I felt certain we 
were yet some distance from camp. Of course their 
ponies had no show, while Bluff held his strength, but 
he must soon begin to show effects of the hard jour- 
ney. I kept him just so as to lose no distance but 
without gaining any. I began to feel that he would 
yet carry me through, when I was horrified to see an- 
other party of three approaching from the other side 
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of the road, and they would evidently gain the road 
before I passed unless Bluff could stand it to be urged 
for a quarter of a mile at his best. It was my only 
chance, and, with a good word of cheer and a pressure 
of the knees, I let forward on the reins and he strained 
every nerve and muscle. I was well pleased with his 
effort, and hope revived again. I soon saw, however, 
that he was failing. The Indians would gain the road. 
How would they attack me? 

"I carried my revolver in my hand now. Thanks to 
^ my constant practice, I was a very good shot on horse- 
back. I would do my best. They arranged them- 
selves along the road, about one hundred yards apart, 
without stopping their ponies. The first fired when I 
was about ten yards from him, but by throwing my- 
self on my horse's neck at the opportune moment the 
ball just cut my coat in the back ; the next, supposing I 
would try some dodge on him, fired too soon, so, by a 
given signal from me. Bluff stopped short, while I 
threw myself back as much as possible, and his bullet 
grazed my horse's neck. Almost at the same instant 
I felled him from his saddle. With a spring Bluff 
was off again, and, not intending to give No. Three 
any undue advantage, I fired as soon as I was in 
range and felled his horse from under him. Before 
he had recovered I was past and wheeling to the right. 
I gave him another shot, and received almost at the 
same instant one from him. I was conscious of a 
twinge in my right leg and knew I was hit, but I had 
the satisfaction of seeing him fall. I wheeled Bluff 
into the road again and urged him onward as fast as 
he could go, for the first party were now fast gaining 
on me. Bluff soon began to fail rapidly and I knew 
he could not go much farther. I here came to a large 
creek, quite deep and wide. I must now gain the other 
shore, and I would have some chance yet, for the bank 
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was quite high except for the cut through it for the 
grade of the road. I urged him again and he plunged 
in. The water seemed to somewhat revive him, for 
he surged through with great strength. While ford- 
ing I unslung my carbine from the pummel of my 
saddle, and, looking back, saw my pursuers— eight or 
ten— coming on as fast as their ponies could carry 
them. I urged Bluff up the hill and threw myself 
from the saddle and rushed to the edge of the bank 
with my carbine. Bluff immediately sank to his knees 
and lay over on his side, exhausted. The foremost of 
the Indians was just getting well into the stream, 
and the others close behind him. A shot from my 
carbine sent him down stream, and a second shot sent 
the next one and horse plunging down with the cur- 
rent. They now all pushed forward, and I fired rap- 
idly as my breechloader would allow me, and I think 
not more than four reached the bank on my side. 
After they were over and had reached my bank they 
were covered from my fire until they should appear 
on top. I was just changing my position to receive 
them when other firing began back of me, and I turned 
to rejoice my eyes with the sight of a detachment of 
cavalry from camp which had arrived just in the mo- 
ment of time to receive the Indians on their landing. 
Of course, my anxieties were now at an end, for I was 
--with friends and soon had the happiness of being in 
camp. Having delivered my dispatches to the com- 
manding officer, and receiving assurance that Bluff 
should have the best of care, I put myself in the sur- 
geon's hands. It was found that the shot had broken 
one of the bones of the leg. The imperfect setting of 
the limb causes my limping at this day. The same 
ball, after passing through my leg and saddle leathers, 
wounded Bluff slightly, but he was soon out for duty 
again." ' 
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Miss Melton was hardly breathing when Vorae fin- 
ished, so intensely was she interested; and when he 
had done speaking, she was still drinking in the story 
with her eyes. She slightly straightened back, with 
deep-heaving bosom, on noticing that he was done, but 
seemed to be lost in deep thought. He suddenly 
turned toward her with a sigh on his lips and a glis- 
tening in his eyes, as if he had, with an effort, parted 
from some deeply stirring train of thought. 

"I should love that horse," said she^ "I should love 
to look into his beautiful eyes and talk to him ; I should 
think of him as a hero, Mr. Vome. How could you 
leave him ? Who cares for him while you are away ?" 

"Bluff is dead. Miss Melton," he replied, with his 
head drooping, and stooping at the same time to pick 
up something at his feet, the better to conceal, perhaps, 
what was apparently a quivering of the eyelids — ^prob- 
ably a nervous affection. "I lost him the same sum- 
mer," he continued presently. "I was again bearing 
dispatches; this time from the front to the rear after 
supplies. I had ridden hard over mountain trails 
continuously for thirty hours. In some places I was 
obliged to dismount and lead him over trails where we 
passed only at very imminent risk. At the end of the 
afternoon of the second day, we came to a rushing 
mountain stream, which was quite wide and deep. 
After searching a short time for a good crossing, I 
had to plunge in at just any place, one being appar- 
ently as good crossing as another. I gave Bluff a few 
minutes to blow before entering the water. Almost 
at the first plunge we were beyond our depth and 
were swimming. He carried me strongly and well, 
and by directing his head slightly upstream we were 
not carried very rapidly down. When about two- 
thirds over we were approaching a large boulder ris- 
ing out of the water, and I turned his head down- 
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stream slightly to avoid it. Of course, we shot down 
the stream with increased force. We struck a sunken 
snag. It entered the horse's side just back of his 
fore leg. The force of the blow, with the rushing 
water, carried the horse under and I eased myself 
from the saddle and slid off into the water and made 
for the shore with all my strength. On gaining a 
footing farther down stream, I looked back for the 
horse, which I saw swimming very low in the water, 
sometimes disappearing altogether. He was evidently 
very badly htirt and was weakening. I hurried down 
the bank to cheer him by calling to him. He finally 
made shoal water on reaching a bend in the river. I 
rushed in and helped him out. On reaching the shore 
he could hold up no longer, and he sank to hi3 knees 
and lay over on his side. I soon discovered that he was 
hurt beyond recovery. The wound made by the snag 
was fatal, and he would soon sink from loss of blood. 
His look into my face was truly agonizing, in its mute 
appeal for help. I knelt by him and let him lay his 
head on my knee, and caressed him with strokes and 
words as he gradually sank from weakness. When he 
ceased breathing I laid his head on the grass and 
stood mute and uncovered by him. There lay cold in 
death one of the best friends I had ever known. He 
had died, too, in serving me. Will you think me weak 
and foolish. Miss Melton, when I confess that while 
he was sinking and when I laid his head on the grass 
and stood beside him, I shed the most sincere tears 
of sorrow that I ever shed in my life? No human 
friend had ever left such an ache and void in my 
heart." He was again lost in thought for a few min- 
utes, and, on looking up,* saw her eyes filled with tears 
of sympathy. He involuntarily reached out his hand, 
which she grasped warmly. "Poor Bluff !" said she. 
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"I think we had better return, Miss Melton, it is 
nearly two o'clock." 

"Oh," said she, "mamma told me just before start- 
ing that I was to be at home by half-past one, as Mr. 
Uxom will leave at two. But I will see him soon 
enough, as he does not expect to be gone more than a 
week, and I venture it will not be two days before he 
is back." 

This avowal was a comfort to Vome, for it showed 
him that he (Uxom) was not the world to her. 

They walked back slowly, both a good deal preoc- 
cupied with their own thoughts. 

"Do you know that Mr. Uxom has been over that 
part of the country where you have been serving, Mr. 
Vorne?" she asked, after a period of silence. 

"Indeed?" said Vorne, manifesting a little interest 
which encouraged her to go on. 

"Yes, he told me the other evening that he had been 
in several of the places you mentioned. He returned 
only about four months ago, after an absence of some 
seven years, the latter part of which he was in your 
part of the country," 

"Did he mention any particular place where he had 
been ?" asked Vorne. 

"Yes; he mentioned Portland as one and some 
others I don't now remember," she replied. 

Vorne, not continuing the questions or speaking 
again, she continued: "Mr. Uxom when at home be- 
fore was pretty wild. He caused his parents much 
anxiety, and finally when he left home it prostrated 
his mother. His father, soon after, failed in his busi- 
ness and some connected his failure with his son's dis- 
appearance in some way. Soon he followed the mother 
to the grave, and the wandering son was left an or- 
phan and without anything remaining out of his 
father's business. My father was under lasting obli- 
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gations to Mr. Uxom's father for a very great service 
rendered in the early days of their business, and he 
never forgot it. So wh6n Mr. Uxom returned a few 
months since he was welcomed by my father almost 
as a son. He was not in need of any financial assist- 
ance, as he told father he had been fortunate in busi- 
ness affairs and had laid by enough for his future 
needs. He was welcome at our home, and father 
thinks a great deal of him, and Mr. Uxom takes it 
much as a matter of course, signifying that we ought 
to respect and adore him for what he has done and 
what he is. This manner of his destroys any inclina- 
tion on my part to do so." 

They had now reached the hotel and found it well 
deserted, the occupants taking their afternoon siestas 
or were off to the shade. 



CHAPTER TH. 

MUTITALLY INTERESTED. 

One evening on the piazza were seated, tete-briete, 
Bodell and Miss Killom. It was not any rare event 
for them to be thus, but this was such a delightful 
evening and every one seemed to be enjoying it at 
M , in one way or another, and none seemed hap- 
pier than did they. It was an evening succeeding one 

of those bright sunny days at M , and a light wrap 

was carelessly thrown over Miss K.'s shoulders. Bo- 
dell, sitting almost in front of her, was lounging back 
in an easy chair. He was carrying on the conversa- 
tion in his very happy style, and was bordering on 
the confidential in relating incidents of his past life.. 
They had become so well acquainted with each other 
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that they often gave one another glimpses into their 
respective lives and thoughts. 

They had come to speak of themselves and their 
mutual friends as though they had been intimate ac- 
quaintances for years. On this evening they were 
talking of Mota Tyrol. 

"Mota's parents are very indulgent with her in most 
things," said Miss Killom. "I have known her now 
about three years. When I first knew her she was of the 
gay the gayest and the most lightsome of my acquaint- 
ances. She was then just full-fledged — a brilliant 
society magnet, drawing numerous suitors to her. 
There were the old, the middle-aged, and the stripling 
following her. She could have commanded almost 
any price, as wealth was thrown at her feet. She ap- 
peared to have no cares, except those of pluming, 
no thoughts except for fun and amusement. Her 
charms were not artful and studied, but then, as now, 
her greatest attraction was her artlessness. Appar- 
ently she was not inclined to devote any serious at- 
tention on any favorite, but favored all alike. Soon, 
however, it became noticeable that she was more 
pleased with attentions from a Mr. Sheffield, as her 
sweetest blandishments were reserved for him, and he 
was able to kindle within her eye a peculiar light — an 
imbibing look, as it were — ^which none other could 
incite." 

"Who was this Mr. Sheffield who was so fortu- 
nate?" asked Bodell, interested. 

"He was the son of an eminent physician of the 
city, and, of course, had the entree into the best so- 
ciety. He was very handsome and attractive in his 
accomplishments. Was of a reckless, daring disposi- 
tion, coupled with a very great force of character 
and force of will. Anything he put his hands to he 
prosecuted with a determination to see the end of it, 
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and make of it what he had started in to do. He pur- 
sued this line in his suit with Mota, who had greatly 
attracted him, before they were acquainted. His style 
was just the kind to attract Mota. He was her ideal. 
She soon learned to anxiously expect him at the en- 
tertainments, soirees, parties, etc., and the evening's 
enjoyment lagged should he not appear." 

"What became of him ?" asked Bodell, as Miss Kil- 
lom paused. 

"Rumors floated into society that his life was one 
of indolence and extravagance, going to great ex- 
cesses. These reports, of course, became very highly 
colored, after many repetitions, and were thus re- 
ceived by Mota (when she heard of them by chance), 
and by her parents. The latter very reasonably cau- 
tioned Mota against receiving the marked attentions 
of one of such a reputation. She, however, could not 
believe these reports against him. She persisted in 
claiming that his generous, manly bearing goaded his 
enemies to spreading these reports about him to gain 
their ends. In vain her father remonstrated ; she con- 
tinued to defend him. He persisted in his attentions. 
She alluded to some reports which were current on 
one occasion when they were together. 

"He looked with his fearless eyes into hers and 
asked her if she credited the reports. She answered 
him No, that she could not think them true, but why 
did such reports start? He thanked her for her con- 
fidence, and swore that she should never have cause 
to regret it. He told her he could trace every one 
of these reports to its source and could lay bare the 
animus of their origin. But he was too proud to ac- 
knowledge to the world that they irritated and wor- 
ried him by hunting and hounding them home. That 
he would go for what he was worth and would not 
toady or truckle for the good opinion of the public 
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or any one. He told her that as long as he retained 
her good opinions and regards that he would con- 
tinue his way fearlessly, as he had never yet done a 
mean act or anything that he was ashamed for the 
world to know/' 

"That's good. I like the fellow. I should like to 
know him," put in Bodell, rather enthusiastically. 

"Affairs continued thus for many months. Mota's 
father became more severe in his remonstrances with 
her, and finally told her that Sheffield could no longer 
be received in the house as a friend of hers. 

"She replied : 'Father, your word is law in your 
house. However, I claim the privilege of acquainting 
Mr. Sheffield with all the circumstances myself, and I 
shall do so.' 

"She informed him by letter the next morning, tell- 
ing him of her father's action and that her feelings 
regarding him were unchanged since their last talk 
on the subject, but that her father's instructions would 
have to be complied with. He replied like this. I re- 
member it so well, for Mota has often shown me the 
letter, or note : 

"'My Dear Mota: (I call you this now for the 
first time as you will not see me again — or soon, at 
least.) I thank you so deeply for your confidence and 
trust in me. I swear to you that you shall not be dis- 
appointed, and you may hear from me — some time.' 
(The dash was there evidently to imply it would be a 
long time), and was signed with his full name, 

" * Wilton Dascon Sheffield.' " 



At this name, which Miss Killom pronounced 
slowly, as if just completing a long narrative, lower- 
ing her voice slightly on each part of the name, Bo- 
dell started slightly, contracted his brows, and became 
reflective, clasping his forehead with his hand, as if 
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striving to recall something suggested by Miss Kil- 
lom's last words. 

After a slight pause, Bodell asked : "Has she never 
heard from him since ?'* 

"No, not directly. Only through the papers. In one 
of the morning papers about a year afterward ap- 
peared a press dispatch noticing the death of one 
Sheffield with two others in Arizona, by lynching. 
They had been found in the vicinity where a number 
of horses had been run off and stolen. This was evi- 
dence enough of their guilt in that section." 

"Yes, that is Arizona," said Bodell, smiling. "Horse 
stealing is worse than murder." 

"Sheffield's father wrote to parties for particulars, 
descriptions of the persons, etc. The description tal- 
lied very closely with Wilton, and to confirm the con- 
clusion that they were the same, he was known as 
'Bill,' a very probable contraction of Wilton with such 
persons. It was then that Mota gave up all hopes for 
him, and her faith weakened. She has changed, 
though, and is not the same lively girl she used to be." 

"Is it true that she is to marry Mr. Enby in the 
autumn?" inquired Bodell, after a pause. 

"I asked Mota about it, and she answered me: 'I 
suppose so,' and with such a tone in her voice that I 
could not help thinking that if it were so it would be 
only in deference to her parents' wishes." 

"Was Mr. Sheffield never seen or heard of after 
leaving New York, to indicate to what part of the 
world he had gone ?" 

"Yes. A friend of his father saw him in St. Louis a 
few months after leaving, but could get nothing from 
him about his plans, except he expected to go farther 
West." 

The conversation soon wandered away from this 
theme, and became more general, and Bodell silently 
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edged his chair close enough to enable the conversa- 
tion to be carried on in a very low tone. 

They talked thus long and cozily, until the night 
air began to get quite cool. Bodell enjoyed it as one 
of his perfect evenings. They were neither of them 
contemplating the usual interruption from Mr. Domby, 
as he had gone off to his business in the city that 
morning, to return last of the week. So Bodell missed 
probably the one spice of his attentions to Miss Kil- 
lom, as Domby was not near to make himself ridicu- 
lous by his ill-concealed jealousy. But he enjoyed it 
the more. 

The night air becoming very cool, and looking 
around and finding the piazza very nearly deserted, 
they arose to go in. *When they parted for the night 
at the foot of the stairs, the mutual pressure of the 
hand told much, but their eyes spoke volumes. They 
then and there both knew ? 

Bodell, returning to the piazza, lighted his cigar and 
walked and thought. It is not difficult for us, who 
have heard or seen him during the evening, to surmise 
what was the drift of his thoughts. He had made a 
discovery, of which we were aware almost as soon 
as he was. He is thinking that the arrangements of 
the party will give him about eight or ten more days 

at M . His experience to-night has demonstrated 

that M is one of" the Elysian spots of earth, es- 
pecially while Miss K remains. He was debat- 
ing in his mind if it were advisable to endeavor to 
have Vome and Pelingham change the plans so as 
to give more time to M — — . At the end of the month 
they were to go direct to Long Branch, and would 
spend the month of August among the seashore re- 
sorts. They were to attend the last of the summer 
West Point hops, on the twenty-eighth of August. 
They had counted on this occasion as one on which 
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they would most likely meet a great many of their 
classmates, several of whom were stationed there now 
as instructors. This is as far as their definite pro- 
gramme extended. 

Bodell could look forward to the twenty-eighth hop 
with yet a good deal of pleasure, but instead of spend- 
ing the interim at the seashore, why not remain here 

at M , for they certainly would not find any place 

more pleasant. He would propose to Vorne and Pel- 
ingham an extension of two weeks at M anyhow. 

While he was thus walking and reasoning up and 
down the piazza, Pelingham joined him with "Noth- 
ing serious, I hope, old fellow! You are very much 
taken up with something. No bad news, I hope ? See 
what I have. Received it this evening," he added, as 
he handed Bodell a telegram. They stopped beneath 
a gas jet, while Bodell read: 

"Ordnance Board meets in Washington on the 
twenty-sixth. I can get you ordered to appear for ex- 
£.mination. Shall I do it? Answer. 

(Signed) "Henley.' 



ff 



"Who is Henley, Pel?'' 

"My Congressman. He is on the Military Commit- 
tee, and has influence at the War Department." 

"Well, what will you do ? It is your chance, I should 
say. Pel; eh? Did you answer?" said Bodell. 

"Yes. I answered him to get me ordered up for 
examination. That I would come on at once. So I 
go to-morrow evening. I am sorry that it comes 
during my leave of absence, and especially as it some- 
what disarranges our plans. It will take me two or 
three weeks to get through it all. I am afraid it will 
cut short our season at the seashore. But I believe 
Vorne will not feel much disappointed, as I believe 
he feels pretty well contented here now and will prob- 
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ably be willing to prolong his stay. You, I suppose, 
will remain the month out, and by that time you will 
have matured a plan for the rest of August up to the 
twenty-eighth. Oh, we will have a glorious time 
there, and I will take pains that you shall become ac- 
quainted with the most lovely piece of femininity that 
wears crinoline. Oh, I tell you, Bodell, you will have 
to see her to know to what state of perfection and 
sublimity humanity is capable of attaining. I will 
probably see her on my way to Washington — she lives 
at Trenton." 

Pelingham would be missed at M , for he was 

a "generally useful" man. He would sit in the par- 
lor of evenings and entertain the room full with his 
playing and singing. His conversation was engaging, 
and he was certain to have a large audience whenever 
he chose. Was any amusement projected, Pelingham 
was consulted and asked to take a leading part. He 
was agreeable to all, and would be more generally 
missed than any other one who could leave the hotel. 

It soon became known next morning that Lieut. 
Pelingham was going to leave that evening. Many 
were the regrets expressed at his contemplated de- 
parture and hopes for a speedy return. The entire 
company at the hotel turned out and accompanied him 
to the station. Here he made himself very agreeable, 
making all more keenly regret his departure. He and 
Bodell and Vome were together at one side, talking 
about the plans for the next month, when the whistle 
sounded around the curve. "Well," said Pelingham, 
"Vorne, you and Bodell fix it up between yourselves, 
and write me about it. I will be satisfied." Here he 
took himself to the crowd again and began his many 
good-bys and "God bless yous," saying some little 
pleasant thing to each one. He was waved away by 
a score of iandkerchiefs in slender hands, commingled 
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with raising of hats and canes from the gentlemen, as 
he showed himself on the rear platform of the train. 
He was oflf to Washington. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A CHASE AND A CAPTURE, 

It was just Guard Mounting at Fort C y which 

took place on the edge of the parade ground, just in 
front of the commanding officer's quarters. The de- 
tails from the companies might be seen approaching 
this point under charge of the respective sergeants, 
coming from the extreme points of the parade ground 
from their respective barracks. 

This was being done to the excellent music of the 

th Infantry Band, stationed here at regimental 

headquarters. The details arriving on the ground 
were reported to the sergeant-major by the sergeants, 
and formed by him into the guard, which was to do 
duty for the next twenty-four hours. 

The ceremony concludes by the guard marching in 
review past the officers of the day, headed by the 
band, playing a stirring march. 

It is the ordinary thing for all Fort C to appear 

at this time, 9 o'clock, on a pleasant morning like this 
of August — , 188 — . It is really the beginning of the 
Garrison day, as every one along Officers' Row tries to 
have his breakfast and saunter out about this time. 
On this particular morning there were gathered under 
the trees near the scene of guard mounting some half 
dozen officers, discussing some question of moment, 
judging from the interest manifested. The command- 
ing officer just now appearing on the veranda, began 
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walking back and forth, taking in the scene before 
him, which was certainly very attractive. 

First in his immediate front was guard mounting 
going on to the enchanting strains of his regimental 
band — ^his pride — which was backed by a stretch of 
greensward beyond, reaching to the lake, where could 
be seen so early in the day numerous small boats, some 
with sails, some with sweeps, and still beyond were 
the heavily timbered mountains, casting their dupli- 
cated forms into its clear depths. This lake, in con- 
nection with its delightful drives, formed the principal 
attractions of C . 

While Colonel F was enjoying this scene, one 

of the group detached himself and walked over to him. 

"Good morning. Captain K ; good morning! 

What a charming morning !" greeted Colonel F- 



"Good morning, Colonel ; very pleasant morning, in- 
deed!" returned Captain K . 

"Lost two men last night, Colonel, and I guess one 
has gone from E Company, too. You remember the 
man Griffin, Colonel, that we tried for burglary last 
month and who got off, through that slight flaw in the 
proceedings of the court?" 

"Yes, I remember him, and a desperate character he 
is, too. Who went with him ?" 

"Well, Clurst of my company, and O'Mickey of E 
Company are gone, and it is supposed they have gone 
together. They are all missing and have taken their 
rifles and ammiuiition. The service loses nothing, to 
be sure, by their leaving it, but they certainly should 

not be allowed to go free," replied Captain K , 

who was a very excitable man and was warming up a 
little. "They are three of the biggest scoundrels out- 
side of bars, and. Colonel, if it were not for my in- 
ability to ride just now, I should request to be sent 
after them. I should not scruple to put them in a 
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condition where a flaw in the proceedings would not 
save them/* 

"Have you any clue to the direction they took, Cap- 
tain?" calmly asked the colonel. 

"The men of the company think they went down 
the river, with the intention of crossing over the 
mountains and strike the stage running to Snake 
River. They went before tattoo last night and therer 
fore have a good start." 

"Very well, Captain K . I will send a party in 

pursuit of them," replied the colonel. "Orderly, as 
soon as guard mounting is over, inform the adjutant 
that I want to see him," added the colonel to his or- 
derly, standing near. 

As soon as the guard had marched past the officers 
of the day and the adjutant had returned his sword, 
the orderly, approaching him, saluted and said : "Sir, 
the commanding officer wishes to see you." 

The adjutant proceeded to the colonel's quarters, 
and reported to him, whom he now found alone on the 
porch, walking with his hands behind him and his 
head down, as if in deep thought. 

"Alton," said he, "detail an officer and three men, 
including a non-commissioned officer, immediately, to 
go after three men just reported to me as having de- 
serted last night. Notify the quartermaster to have 
the four best mounts in his stables ready for the party 
within half an hour. You don't know which officer's 
turn it is, do you, for detached service?" 

"No, sir," replied the adjutant, as he started to- 
ward the office. "I can't say until I see the roster." 

"Have the officer report to me at once," added the 
colonel, as he went into the house. 

In about fifteen minutes Lieutenant Barrie rapped 
at the colonel's door, and was admitted by the colonel 
himself. 
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"Sir, I am directed by the adjutant to report to you 
in person," said Barrie, as soon as he had entered the 
hall. 

"Yes," added the colonel. "Mr. Barrie, I want you 
to take a non-commissioned officer, and two men, and 
go after some deserters who left last night." He then 
gave Barrie such information about the supposed di- 
rection they had gone as he had gathered from Captain 

K . "Your party will be supplied with carbines 

and revolvers by the Post Ordnance officer," he con- 
tinued. "You know the character of the men, Barrie, 
and don't give them any chances, but capture them if 
you can. Your detail and mounts will report to you 
in a few minutes. Every minute gained in the start 
is in your favor, for you don't want to give them an- 
other night alone.". They had walked on to the porch, 
during this time, and as the colonel completed his in- 
structions Barrie saluted and hurried off, saying he 
would be off within ten minutes, adding : "I should like 
to ride my own horse. Colonel, with your permis- 
sion." 

"Certainly, if you prefer it," and with this Barrie 
was off to his room, which was an upper one in Cap- 
tain K 's quarters. The quarters at the post being 

insufficient to give each officer his regulation allow- 
ance, some of the bachelor lieutenants were put into 
rooms in the upper part of some of the quarters occu- 
pied by their seniors. 

He soon reappeared from his quarters, clad in rid- 
ing pants and boots, slouch hat and blouse. The collar 
of his blue flannel shirt was loosely tied with a red 
silk handkerchief. In a few minutes the sergeant of 
his party came riding up, dismounted, and reported 
that the party was ready. Lieutenant Barrie, after a 
few questions to the sergeant about what men he had 
and how they were fitted out, gave him a few direc- 
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tions, and told him to take his party and start down 
the river road, saying that he would overtake him 
soon. 

He then turned to his horse, which a soldier had 
just led up, and, giving his overcoat to the soldier, pro- 
ceeded to examine the saddle and its fastenings. While 
the soldier strapped the overcoat behind the saddle, 
he caressed his horse, addressing him iq familiar 
terms. 

Barrie was soon cantering down Officers' Row, and, 
turning to the right, left the garrison by the guard- 
house, the sentinel on duty there hurriedly halting, 
faced outward, and saluted him as he passed. He 
waved a good-by to a group of officers going to the 
clubroom at the Sutler's store, as he passed them. 

His good horse was bearing heavily on the bit, and, 
giving him the necessary rein, he was not long in 
overtaking the party down the road. They continued 
at quite a good pace, and as the quartermaster had 
given the party good mounts, they left the post behind 
them quite rapidly. Barrie knew the country well, 
.having ridden over all that within fifteen miles of the 
post a great number of times, and had ridden over the 
now proposed route once or twice on a reconnoitering 
tour from the post. 

He knew that they would strike the stage line after 
about thirty miles' riding. That a portion of the road 
was rocky and hilly, and that it would probably be 
late in the afternoon when they struck the road, and 
probably dark before they reached the station where 
the stage stopped for supper. He wanted to reach this 
station before the stage, if possible. 

He pushed on as rapidly as he thought advisable, in 
order that the horses would hold out, stopping for a 
few minutes every few miles to adjust the saddles and 
cinch up, that they might not feel the weakenings of 
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hunger. As the ride lay directly along the river, he 
frequently rode into the water and allowed the horses 
to drink a few swallows, but no more, and they would 
move on with renewed spirits. They crossed the river 
and over the divide into another valley, about 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon. They found the crossing of the 
divide quite slow, and on the farther side the dust 
much heavier and the sun hotter. 

They soon struck the stage road. Of course on this 
much travelled route they could not tell from the ap- 
pearance of the road whether the stage had passed or 
not. The country being more or less broken and roll- 
ing, no great stretch of road was visible at any one 
time. However, they struck off at a rapid trot, fol- 
lowing the road toward the south. Twice Barrie had 
spurred off to some knoll or rising ground near the 
road and examined the road with his field-glasses, 
which he always carried slung from his shoulder. He 
could discover nothing of the stage, and each time on 
returning to the road urged on the party at an in- 
creased gait. On ascending a rise in the road, they 
suddenly encountered a horseman, riding a cayuse 
(Indian pony), which was carrying him along at that 
slow, steady canter peculiar to those horses. The man 
wore a "wide-brimmed," white felt hat, his coat tied 
on behind his heavy California saddle, and his legs 
from his knees down were encased in rawhide leg- 
gings, the hair remaining on the hide and turned to 
the weather. The long reins of the bridle hung loosely 
over the pony's neck, he only retaining the bight in his 
hand. The large Mexican spurs on his heels being 
bangled, kept time to the short, steady swing of the 
canter by their jingle. On approaching, he intimated 
to his cayuse to slow up by slightly raising the reins. 
Barrie and party slowed up at the same time, and, 
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after ordinary salutation, Barrie asked: "Did you 
meet the stage?" 

"Yes." 

"How far ahead of us is it ?" Barrie continued. 

"Oh, about two miles, I reckon," he replied. 

"How far to their supper station ?" 

"To Heirs Flat — about six miles." 

"Many passengers on stage?" Barrie asked. 

"Couldn't see how many — so much dust — about half 
dozen, I guess." 

"Thank you, sir; good day, sir," and Barrie and 
party started off at a good gallop. They had not con- 
tinued more than ten minutes before they could dis- 
cern a cloud of dust away ahead. Barrie, with his 
glasses, could distinguish a vehicle ascending a hill, 
and it was very heavily loaded, or the horses very 
tired. It was moving up the hill very slowly. He 
was soon able to believe that of the persons walking, 
at different distances behind, at least two carried rifles 
over their shoulders. As soon as he could satisfy 
himself on this point, he moved off again very rapidly, 
cautioning his men to avoid raising a dust and also 
to carry their carbines at their sides, to avoid their 
being made conspicuous over the shoulder. On reach- 
ing a little ravine a short distance ahead, the party 
under Barrie's lead left the road and struck off to the 
left. This they followed until the stage was over the 
hill, when they left it for better ground, but still con- 
tinuing their course at almost right angles to the 
road. On arriving on ground on a level with that on 
which the stage was now driving, the party found 
themselves about a half a mile off to the left of the 
road. They skirted along the foot hills, keeping as 
much under cover from the stage as possible, al- 
though there was little probability of their being no- 
ticed through the thick cloud of dust which enveloped 
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the stage. And again the parties in the stage, who 
were wanted, had in all probability ceased to expect 
pursuit. 

The party, by urging their tired horses, gained 
rapidly on the stage, and soon were far enough past 
it to turn into the road. Barrie knew the station. He 
had stopped there, and knew the proprietor. On rid- 
ing up, he spoke to him as Mr. Gordon, and asked him 
to care for the horses at once and to give them good 
attention. He led the horses away to the stable while 
Barrie and the men entered the house. 

"Sergeant," said Barrie, as they entered the large 
room containing a wash trough and rough chains for 
the convenience of the travellers, "do you and the 
men know anything about shooting a revolver? Can 
you hit anything?" 

"I don't know about the men, sir. As for myself, I 
have never had any practice." 

"Well, you and the men put your carbines in- the 
corner there, and come out with me. It will be a half 
or three-quarters of an hour before the stage arrives, 
and you had better know what you can do." 

They proceeded to the corral near the sheds used 
as stables and selected an object as a target and began 
firing at it. Barrie emptied his revolver in showing 
them how to hold the weapon and the manner of firing 
it. The others then fired sufficiently often to get the 
idea of how it should be done. 

"Sergeant, you and the men go look after the 
horses and then come into the house." Saying which, 
Barrie proceeded to the house, about thirty yards dis- 
tant. He entered the large room before indicated, 
and threw his empty revolver on a table at one side 
of the room and was dusting his face and hair when 
he was thunderstruck to hear the stage drive up to 
the door and parties jump out on to the porch, ac- 
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companied by voices, only too well-known to him. 
What was he to do, alone in this room, practically 
unarmed, and these three armed and desperate fel- 
lows about to enter ! His party was a distance away, 
and very likely unaware of the arrival of the stage. 
He had not much time to think or reason, however; 
so, seizing his empty revolver from the table, he 
sprang behind the open door. The three desperate 
characters entered, one of them bringing the butt of 
his rifle .down on the floor with a bang, and the ex- 
clamation: "By G , I never was so tired in my 

life!" The others had leaned their pieces against the 
wall on entering, giving vent to some similar ex- 
clamation. 

Barrie, springing out with cocked revolver, com- 
manded: "Throw up your hands, every one of you! 
You are my prisoners, and the first one that makes a 
move to lower his hands I will shoot him in his 
tracks." 

They obeyed, at first from instinct and fright at the 
moment on being so unexpectedly confronted. The 
party holding his gun let it fall through sheer fright 
and terror. On seeing who confronted them, and the 
look in his eye, they each knew that safety lay only 
in compliance with Barrie's orders, and not one dared 
lower his hands or make a movement. 

Keeping his eye firmly fixed on the two, Barrie 
moved a little toward the door and called : 

"Sergeant Hagan!" and repeated the call several 
times. He. did not relax his gaze on the men before 
him, and they knew it. If he had given them a ghost 
of a chance, they would have sprung upon him and 
overpowered him. 

It seemed hours to him before he heard the ser- 
geant's voice outside. It seemed that they must look 
into his weapon and discover the farce he was playing. 
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The sergeant and party entered, and as they stepped 
into the door, the sergeant took in the position at once, 
except the empty revolver. He advanced toward the 
middle of the room, and as he passed Barrie the latter, 
by a dexterous movement, jerked the loaded revolver 
from the sergeant's belt, and, quickly cocking it, cov- 
ered his prisoners with it, with a great relief to him- 
self and chagrin to the prisoners, as he bade the ser- 
geant stand and said to the prisoners : "Now, do you 
see how you were taken, with an empty revolver? 
Pretty birds you are !" Then added to the men : 

**Men, cover those two on the right — Clurst and 
O'Mickey — ^with your revolvers, and the first move 
either of them makes to lower his hands before he 
gets the word, shoot him down. Now, mind your man, 
and keep your eye upon him. Sergeant, search Grif- 
fin, take off his belt, search his pockets and his boot 
legs for knives, and set those rifles back in the cor- 
ner. Now lower your hands. Griffin, put them behind 
your back, and you, sergeant, put on a pair of those 
handcuffs. Here, Griffin, now stand here by the wall, 
and, mind you, no fooling, for I won't stand it. I 
think you know me well enough to behave yourself." 

"Here, my man, you watch Griffin," added Barrie 
to one of the men. "I will take this man." 

The same process was gone through with each of 
the others. They were then placed in one corner and 
their hands connected by ropes so that they were all 
fastened together. One man was then placed to guard 
them, while the others rested and cleaned up their 
persons and clothes. After Barrie had everything 
fixed to suit him, he ventured to explain to the few 
lookers-on of this tragedy what he had been doing and 
who it was he had. He received many rough com- 
pliments on his manner of doing it. The old stage 
driver remarked: "Well, mister, you corraHed them 
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pretty nicely, anyhow. They warn't lookin' fer ye 
here." 

As an extra precaution for the night, Barrie with 
ropes fastened their pinioned hands to objects in the 
room, and also to each other, but not so as to be able 
to reach each other. There were to be two of the 
party on guard all the time during the night. The 
lieutenant sat up and allowed the other three to sleep 
until about eleven, when, after examining all the fas- 
tenings, he awakened the sergeant and one man, and 
turned in. He, however, looked out of his room sev- 
eral times before morning to assure himself that the 
guard was vigilant and on the alert. 

The next morning they were put, ironed, onto the 
returning stage and taken to W , the nearest sta- 
tion on the route to Fort C , where the tactics of 

the previous night were repeated, and on the follow- 
ing morning they were started for the post. They had 
a distance of about twenty-five miles to go. Some- 
times it was necessary to attach a rope to one of them 
and to the saddle and have the horse assist him, in 
order to convince him that he must go. 

They arrived at the post, where Barrie placed his 
prisoners in the guardhouse, and reported to the col- 
onel the result of his trip, and received great com- 
mendation for the way in which he had executed his 
orders. 

After reporting to the colonel, Barrie went to his 

room in Captain K 's quarters. He found quite a 

gathering on the porch. There was a guitar without 

and a piano within. Mrs. K was rushing about 

from one to the other, determined that all should enter 
into the gay and lightsome air pervading the crowd. 

Lieutenant Gorvan was delighting them with some 
songs, excellently rendered in his rich, full voice, the 
delight of the garrison. He accompanied on the gui- 
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tar, of which he was complete master. The piano 
within doors filled in the intervals between songs. It 
was surrounded by Miss Thurston, a lady friend visit- 
ing Mrs. K , and her devoted corps of assistants. 

It was quite dusk as Barrie came up. He paused 
with one foot upon the first step. Gorvan was singing 
the Scotch melody, "We'd Better Bide a Wee." It 
touched the Scotch cord in Barrie's breast. It was a 
familiar song to him, and its rhythm and measure per- 
fectly accorded with the beats of his Scotch heart, and 
it revived in him other memories, other scenes, other 
faces. Gorvan was just finishing the first stanza. As 
he began on the second Barrie, whose proximity none 
had noticed, ^'oined him with his rich baritone in the 
words, 

"When first we told our story, lad. 
Their blessings fell sae free, 
They gave no thought to self at all. 
They did but think of me. 
But, laddie, that's a time awa', 
And mither's like to dee, 
I can na' leave the auld folk now, 
We'd better bide a wee." 

Every eye was now turned toward Barrie. None 
knew that he had returned. If the astonishment was 
great at discovering him, the delight experienced by 
his addition to the song was greater. He accompa- 
nied to the finish. He started to go to his room as 
the song was ended. The thoughts that the song had 
aroused in him made him wish to be alone, but he was 
not allowed to cross the porch. They gathered around 
him and expressed their delight at seeing him back 
again, each speaking very feelingly to him about the 
delight he had given them. After the first greetings, 
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the officers began to inquire as to his success. Cap- 
tain ' K , coming forward, said ' to him : "Well, 

Barrie, did you catch them ?" "Yes, Captain, they are 
all in the guardhouse." "Thank Heaven!" added Cap- 
tain K . "I would rather have lost a hundred 

dollars than miss getting that man Griffin." Barrie 
did not give them any particulars of the capture, 
merely telling them where he captured them. 

By noon of the next day Barrie was a hero in camp. 
Through the sergeant and the men of the party it got 
reported about how he had effected the capture. It 
was at the adjutant's office before guard mounting, 
and when the • adjutant arrived the sergeant-major 
gave him a full and glowing account of it. It had 
very probably become somewhat embellished by this 
time. The adjutant related it to the commanding of- 
ficer, when the latter came to the office about a half 
hour afterward. He received the account with great 
satisfaction, for he liked Barrie. After sitting thinking 
for a few minutes, he turned to the adjutant, saying: 

"Alton, I wish you would send for Barrie. I should 
like to see him and find just how much of this story 
is true." 

"Orderly !" called the adjutant, which was answered 
by "Yes, sir !" and a form appearing within the door, 
an instant after. "Give my compliments to Lieuten- 
ant Barrie, and tell him that the commanding officer 
would like to see him at the office." 

"He did not give me any particulars about the cap- 
ture, only saying that he caught them the same even- 
ing after riding about fifty or sixty miles," resumed 
the colonel, after the orderly had gone. 

Barrie soon appeared, looking fresh after having 
freed himself of all effects of his journey. 

"Good morning, Colonel, did you wish to see me, 
sir?" he asked, as he stepped into the office. 
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"Yes, Mr. Barrie. Good morning. Sit down." 

The colonel then asked Barrie to relate to him just 
how he had effected the capture of the three deserters. 
Barrie insisted that there was little to tell, only that 
he had reached the stage station before they did and 
captured them when they came up. "There were three 
of us," he said, "and three of them, with advantages 
of ground on our side. So you see. Colonel, it was 
not much of a trick to get them." By adroit ques- 
tions, based on what he had already heard, the colonel 
drew from Barrie the circumstances as they had trans- 
pired, getting only the bare facts, however. 

After a little general conversation, Barrie asked: 
Is that all. Colonel ?" "Yes, that's all," he answered. 
Barrie then. withdrew, cap in hand, when the colonel 
told the adjutant to sumn:ion the sergeant, who was 
with Barrie. From him he learned what Barrie failed 
to relate, and, combining the two narratives, he got 
the whole story. 

The result was a regimental order on the subject, 
in which "The Colonel, commanding, took great pleas- 
ure in noticing with great commendation, etc., the 
conduct of Lieutenant Barrie, etc., etc., etc." 

The commanding officer, knowing the desperate 
character of the three men captured, ordered the of- 
ficer of the day to make a careful search of their per- 
sons, that they might not have any implements con- 
cealed about them which would assist them in effecting 
an escape from the guardhouse. Nothing of the kind 
was found upon any of them. What few articles 
were found were delivered to the adjutant, who in- 
spected them closely and put them aside. Nothing of 
importance was noticed, but a newspaper clipping 
carefully preserved in a memorandum book found on 
Griffin attracted the attention of Alton and aroused 
his curiosity somewhat. It was about a half column 
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of a daily Oregonian, describing graphically a robbing 
at the Arlington Club rooms, Portland, Oregon. The 
account read thus, omitting the leaders: "A bold and 
high-handed robbery was committed night before last 
at the rooms of the Arlington Club. A report of it 
has been withheld until now, hoping that some clue 
might be discovered ; but as yet nothing can be found 
to fasten suspicion upon any person. 

"Several members of the club lost valuables, which 
had been placed in the safe, but the most serious loss 
falls upon Mr. Eugene Uxom, a guest of the club, from 
Walla Walla, stopping in the city for a few days. Be- 
sides the considerable amount of money which he had 
placed in the safe, he had some valuable jewelry and 
important papers taken. It is hoped that this jewelry 
may yet lead to the detection of the robbers, as some 
of it is very unique and rare. One piece in particular, 
a diamond pin, which is described as being in the shape 
of a hand with the index finger extended. Othef 
pieces are probably as odd in design, and their pe- 
culiarities are known only to the detectives." 

This Alton carried to the colonel, who, after read- 
ing it, handed it back with the remark: "Better put 
that away, I guess. That fellow has his reasons for 
keeping this, and we may need it some time. Here, 
what is this?'' and he turned the clipping over and 
found a notice, also a clipping, on the other side, the 
two clippings being very neatly pasted together. 

"A Disappearance. It May Have a Bearing on the 
Recent Robbery. This morning it was discovered that 
the steward of the Arlington Club rooms was missing, 
and search discovered the fact that he evidently has 
gone to stay. He left no word as to the reasons for 
his going. The members had entire confidence in him, 
and he had been a faithful steward for a year or more. 
It is suspected that the porter, Conran, has gone with 
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him. Nothing is missed from the rooms belonging to 
the club. 

"Some are much inclined to connect the disappear- 
ance of this Hermann, the steward, with the robbery 
of a week ago, but there is nothing to confirm the sus- 
picion as yet. 

"It is a coincidence, or an obvious circumstance, 
that Mr. Uxom has not been seen or heard of since 
the night of the robbery. Things around this club are 
beginning to assume a decidedly mysterious air. It 
has been remarked by several that the missing steward 
bore a striking resemblance to this Mr. Uxom, espe- 
cially their ears having the same decided peculiarities^ 
One Arlington man stated that this resemblance was 
the source of many pleasantries in the club at Mr. 
Uxom's expense." 

Alton took this paper, and put it carefully away 
where it could easily be had when wanted. 



CHAPTER V. 

AN UNFORTUNATE INTERRUPTION. 

Let US retrospect a little to assist Bodell. He has 
been racking his brain and urging his memory ever 
since his late talk with Miss Killom on the piazza. 
In aforesaid talk was mentioned tHe name of a young 
man— Wilton Dascon Sheffield. The impact of this 
name seemed to start from its pedestal some infinites- 
imal atpm or hypothetical molecule of his brain, caus- 
ing it to nudge its neighbor, whose equilibrium being 
disturbed, the movement or motion was communicated 
to its next, producing the hypothetical undulations or 
wavelike motion through his memory. But there was 
a break or interruption somewhere, for a disconnec- 
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tion made it impossible for Bodell to follow it to a 
definite ending. He was certain, however, that some 
tangible connection existed between that name and 
some part of his experience, and he was much vexed 
that he could not arrive at some satisfactory finding. 

Let us assist him. A weary, jaded troop of cavalry 
is pushing — ^yes, pushing — urging itself along as rap- 
idly as possible, consistent with its condition — ^across 
the arid cactua plain of Arizona. It was late in the 
night. The troop had left one of the small interior 
'posts the night before, and had ridden hard until 
about 2 P.M., when they halted until 5, finding only a 
small puddle of water, almost thick with alkali, and 
scarcely endurable to either man or beast. They could 
only moisten the lips when almost famished. They 
hoped to reach good water some time during the com- 
ing night. Already the lips and tongues of those who 
had felt obliged to use this water were beginning to 
swell and crack. The horses making the eifort to 
drink it, were affected similarly, and their groans aAd 
demonstrations of thirst were pitiable. At 4 o'clock 
they were on the way again, and were pushing forward 
as rapidly as possible, when we found them about 12 
at night. No one was speaking. Every one was busy 
with his own thoughts and prayers for water. Riding 
at the head of the column was an officer, wearing a 
slouch hat or sombrero — white, or nearly so. He was 
not wearing a coat, but had one strapped to the cantel 
of his saddle. His flannel shirt was closed at the neck 
with a white silk handkerchief. This was Bodell, who 
was in command of the troop. He hlad been sent out 
by orders of the department commander, conveyed to 
the post of Firt Bowie by courier, to join an expedi- 
tion against marauding Apaches. The command of 
six troops from the different posts were to rendezvous 
at a point designated in the order, a point distant from 
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all the posts, but farthest from Bowie. This troop 
of Bodeirs was taking the most direct route to the 
rendezvous, but one infrequently travelled. The or- 
ders received by him required all dispatch, and he felt 
compelled to tsike this route. He had found it a very 
difficult one, because of its being so little used and 
from the scarcity of water. 

The troop was going along at a good walk. It was 
a moonlight night, and the tall cacti were silhouetted 
in all their gaunt and ghostly shapes. Suddenly a 
sergeant riding in the rear of the troop spurred for- 
ward, saluted the officer in command, and reported: 
'^Lieutenant, there is a horseman coming after us, 
sir. 

Bodell passed the word along to halt, and, taking 
the sergeant with him, rode back to meet the horse- 
man. 

As the latter came up on a magnificent black horse, 
whose sides and flanks showed hard travelling, he 
touched his sombrero with his hand, and inquired for 
the commanding officer. On being informed by Bo- 
dell that he was the party, the horseman added: "I 
have dispatches for you, sir. My name is Wilton Das- 
con, sir, a scout with Colonel Boxer's command." 
Handing him the written dispatch, he continued: *'! 
am to report to you for orders, sir, also." 

"Very well," replied Bodell, as he dismounted, add- 
ing to the sergeant : "Ride forward, Sergeant, and tell 
the first sergeant to have the men dismount and loosen 
cinches." 

Bodell was able to read the dispatches by the light 
of the moon. While he is reading them we will take 
a survey and make an estimate of the horseman. He 
has dismounted a few yards from the officer, is stand- 
ing by his horse, his left forearm and hand lying on 
his withers. His left riding boot is thrown carelessly 
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across the right so as to bring the toe on the ground 
just outside of right foot, and placed in such a way 
that the left foot is about vertical. He has removed 
the gauntlet from the right hand, and is holding it 
therein. He, too, has no coat on. His trousers, or 
what we see of them above his boots, are of buckskin, 
which have a heavy fringe running down the outside 
of each leg. He wears a "prairie belt" with a re- 
volver and knife. His carbine is slung to the saddle. 
He is about six feet tall and wears the regulation 
sombrero of the country. Scanning his features in 
the shadow under the broad rim of his sombrero, we 
discover that he has a very manly, frank countenance, 
comprising a moderately high forehead, which, too, is 
more than moderately broad, slightly projecting brows, 
a dark eye (think it is brown), aquiline nose, a toler- 
ably heavy mustache, which is a light brown and which 
almost entirely conceals his mouth. His chin is rather 
massive and square, which, combined with his moder- 
ately thin lips, will tell you that he has a will of his 
own. Do you think, reader, that you would recognize 
this person if you should meet him alone on a moon- 
light night like this? This is Wilton Dascon, scout, 
and you must remember. 

Bodell finished reading the dispatch containing his 
instructions. They modified his previous orders and 
instructions to such an extent that he was not to re- 
port at the rendezvous, but he would "make a detour 
to the left, would go east of Bald Mountain and, bear- 
ing to the right, would probably intercept the main 
column about Miltons." In the private instructions 
Scout Dascon was recommended to him in very high 
terms. He had served with Colonel Boxer in the 
previous summer's campaign, and he could recommend 
him as one whose knowledge of the country was in- 
valuable in times like these, and, moreover, he was a 
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gentleman in every sense of the word. His record 
against the Apaches was very highly spoken of, and 
Colonel Boxer ended by assuring Bodell that he could 
implicitly trust him and could treat him as a gentle- 
man, without having his intentions misconstrued or 
misinterpreted. Turning to Dascon, he asked him if 
he had been informed by Colonel Boxer of the change 
in the plans for this troop. He replied that he under- 
stood that they would go east of Bald Mountain and 
probably strike Colonel Boxer's column at Miltons, 
mstead of at the rendezvous. Further than that he 
had not been informed. Bodell then told him of the 
route laid out for them in his orders, and asked him if 
he knew the country over that route, and Dascon re- 
plied that he did. 

Bodell continued talking with him for twenty or 
thirty minutes, about the march, character of the coun- 
try, camping places, etc. He felt very favorably im- 
pressed with the man. He gave the order for re- 
mounting, and was soon on the way again, under the 
guidance of Dascon. The latter said they could prob- 
ably reach water by daylight. 

It is not our intention to follow either Bodell or 
Dascon through this summer campaign. We have 
followed them thus far that you, reader, might form 
your own estimate of the latter. To be sure, you will 
have to greatly base your opinion on the testimony of 
others, rather than on acts you have seen. But you 
have seen the man, and that is much. He followed 
the command through the summer, performing many 
daring feats in carrying dispatches and gathering in- 
formation about the wily enemy. He was the pride 
of the entire force. He was treated by the officers as 
le of them, he sharing Bodell's mess (and tent, when 
e had one) whenever they were together. They be- 
ime great friends, and Dascon was more than ever 
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enamored of military life. He and Bodell had long 
talks on the subject, both expressing a regret that 
Dascon had not chosen his profession after his in- 
clination. Various ways and means were proposed, 
whereby he might yet attain his desire. He was too 
old to get an appointment to the Military Academy, 
and he was not inclined to try for a civilian appoint- 
ment, which required personal manipulations among 
the powers at Washington. He had but one other 
course, and before the end of the summer they had 
decided that he should enlist and get his promotion 
from the ranks, after the manner made and provided — 
serving as an enlisted man for two years, attaining 
the grade of a non-commissioned officer, from thence 
to the grade of second lieutenant, through the hands 
of several examining boards, to determine his qualifi- 
cations, etc. It was the most certain way to his goal, 
and a good school for instruction, too. He would 
not enlist in BodelFs company, though, for it might 
cause numerous complications and embarrassments to 
arise because of their former intimacy. He would en- 
list in some other company of the same regiment but 
at another post. And he did. After October 3, 188 — 

the rolls of Troop B Cavalry, bore the name of 

Wilton Dascon, Private-r-but for one day only, when 
it changed to sergeant, and before the end of the year 
it became first sergeant. 

If Bodell could have reverted in memory and fol- 
lowed up with his thoughts as closely as we have done, 
his actions and life through this period, he would have 
discovered, as the reader has, why the name men- 
tioned by Miss Killom had caused this start in his 
memory. The reader has, of course, discovered the 
similarity between the names of our scout and Mota's 
friend — ^as far as it goes. 

Bodell's mind, however, was not inclined to go back 
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to that part of the country, nor could he keep it out 
of the one channel, wherein it had run free for the 
past weeks. He delighted to have his thoughts course 
along this stream, carrying with them the figure which 
had been their centre of late. He had made several 
earnest efforts to try to follow after this bit of mem- 
ory which had been set adrift by Miss Killom's little 
story, but he always concluded by finding his mind 
and thoughts contemplating the subject which had 
started the thought. 

Bodell and Vome were both yet at M , and it 

was now getting along well into August. Pelingham 
was enjoying, as best he could, the warm weather in 
Washington. He expected to go to Newport very 
soon, as his examination would be over by the loth. 
Vorne had essayed to leave and go home every few 
days. Each*time he found some excuse for not go- 
ing. 

The days at M were passing as usual, filled 

with parties and excursions and with dancing in the 
evening. The days were very short to Vorne. He 
wished that there might be no night. He eagerly 
waited for the first glimpse of Miss Melton, yet, once 
in her presence, he was ill at ease, especially if others 
were in the company. When alone with her, he some- 
times became actually fluent, and talked with ease. On 
these occasions he was very interesting, and Miss 
Melton was an ardent listener. These were happy 
moments with Vorne. She took no pains to conceal 
her ple_asure at seeing his efforts to please her, and 
in noticing the manifested pleasure with which he riiet 
her, especially at the first meeting in the morning. 
Mamma Melton was more or less distant, yet suave 
enough in her treatment of our army files. Her 
sweetest blandishments, however, were reserved for 
Mr. Uxora, upon whom she showered them. 
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Mr. Uxom had not been at M much for some 

time. He would run up for a day every week. He 
was not on very amiable terms with any one except 
Mrs. Melton — Miss Melton excepted, of course — for 
his attentions to the mamma here were intended to 
reach the daughter, who did not particularly recipro- 
cate those offered direct. The mamma insisted on 
the daughter's reserving at least some of her atten- 
tions and favors for him. These she gave him in a 
"well-if-I-must" style. He very seldom attempted the 
sentimental lately, as he had found from her manner 
that she would not return it. She had met some of 
his approaches in that direction with such decided "No, 
sir's," that it congealed all such bubblings. These 
"No, sir's'^ would sometimes consist of a mere look, 
or a tone which said but very decidedly, "Don't try 
that talk," and again, sometimes while engaged on 
some fanc)nvork, she would lower her head slightly, 
and with her eyes fixed upon her needle, would dis- 
tinctly articulate the decisive words, followed by a 
stiffening compression of the lips. 

On various occasions he had made it plain to both 
Miss Melton and to Vorne that the latter's attentions 
very much irritated him. It only had the effect upon 
Vorne to prevent him from unnecessarily vexing Mr. 
Uxom by thrusting himself in when he found the 
latter occupying the ground. It was Vorne's nature 
to dislike making any one uncomfortable, even one 
whom he knew was not his friend. But once he was 
on the ground first he yielded to no one. 

Miss Melton had frequently tried to get Mr. Uxom 
to talk about the West, and tell her where he had been 
and more especially since Vorne had been telling her 
about the part where he had been serving, and she 
knew that they had both been in the same section. 
It is more than probable that her interest in the coun- 
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try was more in the fact that in his talk about it he 
would mention' places which Vorne had spoken of and 
which immediately reminded her of something that 
the latter had told her. She would ask him about 
certain incidents which Vorne had related, but he had 
seldom heard of them, was not in that place much. 
If any place was mentioned, "Yes, he had been there 
once or twice, but did not know much about it." He 
expressed by his actions a decided disinclination to 
talk on the subject at all, which included the scene of 
his actions in the West, and this aversion was espe- 
cially noticeable since Vorne's advent. He also did 
not feel easy in Vorne's company, and when Vorne 
joined a group where Mr. Uxom was, the latter soon 
found some excuse for leaving. He seldom remained 
more than twenty-four hours now, on his visits, and a 
greater portion of this time was with Mamma Mel- 
ton. 

This evening — about the middle of August — ^Vorne 
and Miss Melton, on returning from a walk along the 
lake shore, had seated themselves on a rustic seat 
under a large elm about twenty yards from the house. 
Miss Melton had just told him that they were going 
home the next afternoon — she and her mamma. Mr. 
Uxom was coming up to accompany them on their re- 
turn. This last announcement had checked something 
just on Vorne's lips which would, if articulated, have 
-been an offer of his services for the journey, "as he 
had made up his mind to go by that train, too, as he 
was going home." However, he did not now feel at 
liberty to make this offer, as care beforehand had 
provided an escort, probably, on somebody's part to 
prevent just what he was going to offer. But Vorne's 
nature would not allow him to suspect such a thing. 

For several days past Vorne, in what we might call 
his "lucid moments," had been thinking a good deal 
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of this Mr. Uxom. By putting this and that together, 
that he had heard and seen, he had come to one con- 
clusion, but this conclusion he had divulged to no one 
as yet. He was, however, satisfied in his own mind. 

He and Miss Melton talked until quite late, under 
the. elm, in the shadow from the moonlight. Vorne 
had one of his easy moods on to-night-r-he was not 
constrained — could talk freely, and was free from em- 
barrassment. Soon after Mr. Uxom's name was men- 
tioned, Vorne said to Miss Melton : 

"Excuse the apparent abruptness of the question, 
Miss Melton, but is Mr. Uxom a very great friend of 
your family? From what I have heard you say, I 
know he is not to you what I at first feared, but is 
he a very highly esteemed friend of your parents ?" 

"Why, yes, Mr. Vorne," she replied, evidently some- 
what surprised at the question. "I think mamma and 
papa both think very highly of Mr. Uxom, and I think 
a great deal of him as a friend, too, but I think my 
parents' regard for him is due much, if not mainly, to 
their grateful recollection of his father, who, you re- 
member I told you, was very kind to papa. Mr. Uxom 
has not been back long enough from his travels and 
roamings in the West to have us know him very well. 
We all have great trust in him and consider him an 
excellent man." 

"You will excuse me if I seem curious, and perhaps 
impertinent, but I really have an object in asking, and 
may some time be able to tell you the reasons. For 
the present I will ask you to be satisfied with my as- 
suring you that they are entirely honorable. Did you 
notice the diamond pin he wore at that picnic we had 
across on Koitlah Point soon after I got here ? — I 
mean the one having the settings in shape of a hand. 
I have never seen him wear it since." 

"Yes," she answered, "I noticed it particularly, as 
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I had never seen him wear it in the city. But I have 
never seen him have it on since. I remarked the 
peculiar design after coming back to the hotel that 
day. He told me that it was a souvenir of Australia. 
It was very odd in design, did you notice that across 
the wrist of the hand was a line of small, very small, 
sapphires, while the thumb had the more modest topaz 
setting. The diamonds in the extended index finger 
and those representing the bended knuckles of the 
closed fingers were unusually brilliant. It was very 
pretty but very odd. I have wondered at his not wear- 
ing it oftener." 

While Miss Melton was describing this particular 
pin, more minutely than he had been able to make 
out by his distant glance, Vome listened closely. The 
description evidently had much interest for him, for 
he was bent on catching every word, and it seemed 
to give him great satisfaction, judging from his ex- 
pression, as she mentioned the different points. He 
was evidently satisfied, and rather to lead to a change 
of subjects, he remarked : 

"And he (meaning Mr. Uxom) will be up to go 
down with you to-morrow; when will he arrive?'' 

"By the early train in the morning," she replied. 

"And you go on the 2 :i5 train?" he asked. 

"Yes, by the first afternoon train." 

"We are going — Bodell and I — on the 7:30 train 
in the evening," said Vorne. 

"Oh, you have decided, then, have you ?" Miss Mel- 
ton said, with a sly twinkle in her eye. "You did not 
know this forenoon when you would go." 

"No, I did not, and I had set the time for going so 
often," he added, "that I did not want to suggest an- 
other train until I was morally positive I would go 
this time. But I am pretty certain that 7 130 to-mor- 
row evening will see me at the station, grips 
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in hand, boarding the train — ^if it is on time. I can't 
speak so positively for Bodell, of course" — exchange 
of smiles — '*but he said he would go. He does not 
seem to urge much, however." 

"No?" archly from Miss Melton. "I wonder if you 
have done any urging, Mr. Vorne? I suppose you 
have waited just in deference to his inclinations, 
haven't you?" She looked him straight in the eyes, 
with a strong indication of a smile about her mouth, 
while her eyes made no attempt at concealing it. His 
heart thumped his sides most unmercifully. He 
scarcely knew whether she was taunting him or not. 
Had she led him on, guessed his situation, and was 
now laughing at him for being duped? No, those 
eyes didn't mean that. Was she trying to encourage 
him ? Did she throw him this as a plank to a drown- 
ing man, that he might grasp it and pull himself up 
where he might help himself? Did she want him to 
acknowledge that she had been the magnet which pre- 
vented his going? He paused so long before making 
reply, while contending with these various emotions, 
that she spoke again, and said: "Do you go direct 
home, Mr. Vorne?" 

"Yes," he answered, rather abstractedly. "I shall 
go home for a couple of weeks, Miss Melton," he re- 
sumed, after a short pause. "This will probably be 
our last night here; shall we not walk down to the 
point yonder and take a last moonlit look at the lake ? 
We will not see another such sight, until we come here 
again, I think." 

They walked slowly down toward the point, which 
was probably two hundred yards distant, 

'How have you spent your summer here at M- 
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Miss Melton?" asked Vorne. "Have you enjoyed it 
as much as you usually enjoy the seashore?" 

"I have spent my happiest summer here at M ," 
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she replied warmly ; "besides, the very delightful place, 
we have had such a delightful little company here 
among ourselves. Don't you think so, Mr. Vorne? 
Have you enjoyed it ?" 

"It has been the happiest summer of my life," he 
replied earnestly, looking into the deep eyes which 
were turned toward him now. "I should very much 
regret leaving the place if — if you were not going 
first, Miss Melton. Have I told you now why I have 
so suddenly determined to leave ? But this your own 
instinct told you, I know. But is to-morrow to end 
our acquaintance, Miss Melton? Is all this delight- 
ful (to me) existence to be cut off entirely when 
you leave this place to-morrow?" 

"I hope not, stirely, Mr. Vorne," she replied. "I 
shall always be glad to see you at our house in Ho- 
boken, and mamma, I know, will welcome you. Then 
I want you to know papa. I hope you can make it 
convenient to come and see us before you go back." 

They had arrived at the point of rocks, and seated 
themselves where seats had been fashioned in the 
shelving slate, Vorne sat, as it were, almost at her 
feet, bemg on a lower level and his seat facing almost 
across "her bows," to speak nautically. He did not 
reply immediately, but sat looking out over the water. 
Directly he said: "Miss Melton, would you like to 
live the last six weeks over again? Have they been 
full enough of pleasure for you to wish to have them 
repeated ?" 

"I think they have been the happiest six weeks of 
ihe said, gazing along the glinting line of 
on the water. "But instead of goii^ back 
iver, why not continue on from just here, 
are the happiest?" 

gazing into her face and downward into 
lighted up by sparkling moonlit diamonds 
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on the lake. He was very close to her, and taking 
her hand in both his, he pressed it warmly and gaz- 
ing into her down-cast eyes, now turned upon him, 
but without attempting to withdraw her hand, and 
raising himself to his knees, exclaimed, in strained 
voice, with beseeching eyes: 

"Miss Melton — ^Rova, my darling Rova, I must tell 
you what your eyes have seen, what you can but 
have known for weeks — I love you, I 1" 

"It is rather late, dear, for you to be out, you must 
come in now/' This fell like an ice blast upon the 
two seated there. It was Mrs. Melton and Mr. 
Uxom who had come on the late evening train. They 
had come out to look for the daughter and arrived at 
a most inopportune moment. They both rose with 
some confusion, Vorne offering apologies for being 
out so late, but said he had asked Miss Melton to 
come down to have one last look at the lake by moon- 
light, and the fault was his, for which he begged a 
thousand pardons. They walked back to the hotel. 
It is doubtful if the new arrivals were aware of the 
full force of the situation. 

Vorne was rewarded and encouraged by numerous 
little glances and pressures of the arm he received 
on his way back to the hotel. On parting for the 
night at the foot of the stairs, the pressure of the 
little hand in his was sufficient to cause his heart to 
expand and press the sides of his chest alarmingly, 
but he was willing to endure it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DEPARTURES. 

There were departures every day from M now. 

The preparations for departing made by our small 
party were little noticed outside of the particular 
little circle. Miss Killom very much regretted to 
part with Miss Melton, whom she had become very 

fond of while thrown together here at M . Miss 

Killom expected to remain for at least a week longer 
here, and then go home for a few days only, when 
she would go to Boston until near the last of the 
month. Bodell had almost gotten a promise from 
Cora's mother that they would positively be at West 
Point for the 28th hop (August 28). She could say 

definitely by the time they left M . Miss Melton 

was busy most of the morning in her room packing. 
Contrary to usual custom with young ladies under 
similar circumstances, she was doing the packing 
while her mother looked on. She proceeded very 
deliberately and methodically while her mother was 
near, watching, but directly she left the room Rova 
found some little trinket or souvenir of her stay here 
over which she lingered with wistful eyes, going over 
in her mind the little incidents connected with this 
trifle. It might be a flower fallen from between the 
leaves of a novel, or a bit of ribbon which had a 
history, or perchance an odd glove, whose mate had 
disappeared mysteriously. Her mother, coming into 
the room, found Rova sitting on a chair her elbow 
resting on the table, and her head on her hand. She 
was evidently absorbed in something she held in her 
hand lying in her lap. She did not notice her mother's 
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entrance, but sat gazing upon the object of her 
thoughts. It was apparently a little flower, dried and 
faded, yet she handled it with great care, and it 
evidently carried her thoughts far back, judging from 
the distant expression in her eyes. The recollections 
and memories were evidently pleasant. It was a wild 
violet that she had had since her first visit to Beauty 
Cove with Vome. He had gathered and given it to 
her while he related some of his adventures. It was 
a delightful occasion with her and she often thought 
of it, and of subsequent walks and talks with him, 
and the sight of this little wild blossom— only a faded 
flower — carried her back to this point, whence she fol- 
lowed along up with the incidents of the season, until 
she arrived at the one which was inopportunely inter- 
rupted last evening by her mother and Mr. Uxom; 
when she reached this scene in her reflection, her face 
assumed a look of pleasant contentment, accompanied 
by moistening of the eyelids, causing her to place her 
hand over her eyes. Her mother, whose entrance 
had been just at this moment, stepped toward her, 
saying : 

"Why, my dear, are you ill ? Oh, you are so tired, 
I know. Let me finish, Rova dear," glancing at 
bed, table and chairs, all of which yet contained arti- 
cles to be packed. 

"No, mamma, I am not tired, now," she replied. "I 
will finish in a few minutes; I have only these small 
articles to put in; I have nearly done." 

"I have just received a letter from papa," Mrs, 
Melton presently continued. "He is expecting us this 
evening; won't you be glad to see him, dear? He 
speaks so much about you in his letter — about how 
you have been enjoying yourself up here." This last 
she added after a little hesitation, saying under her- 
breath as she turned aside, "I won't spoil her last 
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day by telling her of her father's injunctions about 
Vorne." 

Miss Melton, after finishing her packing, bathed 
her face and hands, brushed back her hair and went 
down stairs, out on the veranda. She passed along 
the porch toward the end of the building, swinging 
her light chip hat in her hand. Her face flushed from 
her packing, gave her a fresh lively appearance. Her 
thoughts were betrayed by the air she was humming. 
She was evidently thinking still of her little wild 
pansy blossom, for as she turned the comer when she 
came upon Vorne lazily reading a novel, she was 
singing in an undertone: 

"Only a pansy blossom. 
Only a faded flower. 
Yet to me far dearer 

Than all in Earth's green bower. 
Bringing to me the June time. 

Of a Summer long ago, 

The fairest, sunniest summer 

That I shall ever know." 

"I am so glad to hear you say that. Miss Melton, 
if you mean fAw summer," said Vorne, moving toward 
her and speaking low and earnestly. 

"I said a 'summer long ago,' Mr. Vorne," she re- 
plied, with a side glance and slight arching of the 
neck, but with one of her sweetest smiles. She saw 
that Vorne was in no joking mood and did not take 
her little sally as she intended it, so added in her 
prettiest tone: "But not very long ago." 

How long you have been up stairs this morning, 
IS Melton. I have hardly seen you since break- 
;. I was afraid you were not going to come down , 
more at all !" 
"hey were walking along the west side of the 
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veranda now, as Vorne talked. The seats were nearly 
all vacant, as everyone was off to the lake or woods. 
They stopped now at the trellis work shading the 
porch near the farther end, assisted as it was by a 
climbing honeysuckle. Miss Melton was pulling off 
some of the withered blooms and throwing them 
away in pieces. She answered without looking at 
him: 

"I should have been very sorry, indeed, Mr. Vorne, 
to have gone without seeing you again, for you have 
been very kind to us while here and I want to thank 
you." 

"Please don't talk that way. Miss Melton — Rova — 
may I call you so,", he hurriedly continued. 

"You may call me *Rova,' " she said with downcast 
eyes, still nervously pulling to pieces the little bugle- 
flowers. 

"Ydu have given me the greatest pleasure of my life, 
Rova, in allowing me to know you. We were inter- 
rupted last night when I should have told you how 
precious you were to me, but you know that you are 
dearer than life to me. Can I dare hope, Rova, that 
you will ever think of me after you leave here — ^and 
that some time you will be more than a friend? Can 
I hope, my dear Rova — look at me and tell me that 
I may hope and I will bide my time. Only speak, my 
darling." 

He had grasped her hand — regardless of the place, 
and was looking into her face with his very soul in 
his eyes. She remained with her eyes cast down, her 
deep breathings and shortened breath telling how 
deeply she was touched. As he finished speaking a 
step was heard around the corner coming toward 
them, and Miss Melton, glancing up, loosened her 
hand frpm his grasp, giving his, however, a reassuring 
squeeze and uttered the one word, "Hope.' 
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It was Mr. Uxom coming toward them. When he 
came up they were talking of the most commonplace 
subjects. Barely bowing to Vorne, he saluted Miss 
Melton, and said: 

"Miss Melton, your mamma sent me to ask you 
to take a walk with her, if you were not occupied." 

"Certainly, Mr. Uxom, where is Mamma?" she 
replied. 

"Just around here," said he, leading the way. 

Vorne left them before they joined Mrs. Melton, 
and wandered down the path which passed around* 
below the hotel. He walked along head down, in deep 
thought. The- last word of Miss Melton {Rova, it 
was now in his thoughts), had left his heart very 
light, yet he had deep thoughts. He had gained, as he 
thought, that which would make him inexpressibly 
happy. Yet, having the knowledge conveyed by 
Rova's one little word, he, in obedience to that one 
disposition of humanity, craved more. 

As he was walking down the path he passed Bodell 
and Miss Killom seated in a cozy little rustic seat 
made and provided. They seemed to need no addi- 
tional company to make them happy and Vorne es- 
sayed to pass on when Bodell called to him : 

^Oh, say, Jack, look here, are you going this even- 
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ing?" 

"Yes, I am going at 7.30, have you decided yet?" 
he answered. 

"Miss Melton goes this p. m.^ doesn't she," added 
Miss Killom, with a mischievous smile and a twinkle 
in her eye, before Bodell could answer. 

"Yes, she goes at 2.15," replied Vorne, coloring 
slightly. 

"I don't know yet, Vorne, whether I will go or not. 
I will let you know before evening," Bodell replied as 
soon as he could get the opportunity. 
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"Well, I know you won't, Bodell," said Vorne, look- 
ing straight into Miss K.'s eyes, with a peculiar know- 
ing smile. 'When do you go, Miss Killom," he con- 
tinued. 

"I think the last of this week," she replied. 

"Then you will leave first of next," he said to Bo- 
dell, as he turned away down the path. 

After Rova had finished her packing and left the 
room, her mother pulled the letter that she had spoken 
of from her pocket and sat down near the window and 
read it over again. She finished it, and allowed the 
hand which held it to fall into her lap. She seemed 
to be in a deep study and in more or less trouble. 
She gave vent to her thoughts in words, talking to 
herself : 

"I wonder what Fletcher means. He certainly inti- 
mates that Lieut. Vorne is no fit person to pay atten- 
tions to our daughter. I have never considered him 
more than a very agreeable friend, and have enjoyed 
his company very much. Yet, come to think of it, 
he probably has been with Rova more than with other 
young ladies here. I think that Rova esteems him 
very highly as a friend, yet nothing more, I am sure. 
She certainly could not, knowing the relation that 
Mr. Uxom sustains to the family and the way we 
regard him and her. Yet, of late, she and Mr. Vorne 
have been off alone together a good deal, and last 

night . Well, I guess it is about time we were 

going back home. I will try and see that they have 
no opportunity for any more tete-drtetes. By the 
way, where is Rova now? But let me read again 
what her father says about Vorne : 

" 'You have written me, and also has Rova, about a 

Lieutenant Vorne staying at M . I hear from 

other sources that he has been quite attentive to Rova 
and makes himself very agreeable. I have taken pains 
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to make some inquiry about him, and learn from a 
party who ought to know, and I can safely say, with- 
out being unjust to him, that he is not the kind of a 
person you or I would like her to associate with, 
much less be intimate with. Having told you so much, 
I can leave it to your tact and sense of safety for our 
daughter to see that the intimacy between him and 
Rova be terminated. Better a little sorrow for her 
now, than dishonor afterward.' 

"I wonder what can he mean," she said to herself. 
"I always considered Mr. Vome the very embodi-. 
ment of honor." 

She then went down and found Mr. Uxom, whom 
she sent to find Rova, thus putting her purpose into 
execution. However, by stopping to read again that 
letter she had enabled Vorne to get from Rova's own 
lips that one little inspiring word, "Hope," which was 
to be the only food for his life for months. 

In a few hours they were all at the station — the 
party about to go, Bodell and Miss Killom and Vorne 
and a few others had come. 

Our party were all in a group, except Mr. Uxom, 
who was nervously walking up and down the platform, 
frequently going into the office window to consult the 
clock and comparing his time with it. He evidently 
was anxious for the train to arrive. Presently, when 
very near the time for the train, the station-master, 
who was his own telegraph operator, baggage master 
and small boy as well, came out with a piece of chalk 
in his hand, and wrote in his stiff chirography on the 
bulletin board beside the door: "Train 20 minutes 
late." 

Mr. Uxom stopped just in front of the board, 
while he wrote. He wheeled on his heel with an ex- 
clamation of impatience and disgust just audible and 
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walked nervously away. He was evidently much 
agitated over the delay. 

"Hello," said Bodell, looking toward the bulletin 
after Mr. Uxom had stepped away, "guess we'd better 
sit down; see, it is nearly a half hour yet till the 
train will be here ; we will just go around here on the 
shady side and sit on these soft wood benches." 

As they started around Vorne, who was with Mrs. 
Melton, stepped back to where Rova was with Miss 
Killom (and Bodell, of (bourse) and said to her quite 
loud enough for her mother to hear: 

"You will have plenty of time now Miss Melton to 
walk over to old Mrs. Rushton's and get some of her 
nice cold buttermilk. Shall we not go over and have 
one more." 



"We will have plenty of time, Mamma," she said, 
speaking to her mother just ahead, "and we won't 
be gone long." 

They left the party and went down the platform and 
across the street and two vacant lots to a neat little 
cottage where they had often gotten the beverage 
before. 

Mrs. Melton at first essayed to call them back, as 
her husband's injunction came to her mind, but she 
checked herself, sayipg inaudibly : "No, it is only for 
a few moments more, and she seems so happy. I can't 
restrain her now and make her last moments unhappy. 
The train will carry us away in a few minutes and 
then she will see no more of him." 

She walked over to Mr. Uxom, who was stand- 
ing at the farther end of the platform, nervously bit- 
ing his moustache. He had seen Vorne and Rova 
tripping lightly across the street going after their 
drink. He nfbre than ever cursed the ill lUck of 
having to wait another twenty minutes, when they 
would by this time have been aboard the train afid 
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well away from "that fellow, Vorne," as he muttered 
to himself. 

"But when once rid of him," he continued to him- 
self, "and away, I shall take good care that we are 
not troubled with him again, that he does not come 
to the Melton mansion. I think I have fixed him 
an3rway, when it all comes out. But, confound him, 
I did not want him to have this last chance alone 
with her. I wonder if her mother got the letter from 
her father which he said he would write? Why did 
she not prevent this?" 

Vome's rap at the door was answered by Mrs. 
Rushton herself. She was one of those little bodies 
so often seen in the country farm house of this sec- 
tion; neat and tidy, a large apron covering the entire 
front of her dress, her hair combed smoothly back 
from her forehead and her neck encircled by the neat- 
est, whitest little band of collar inside her dress. Her 
face was round, full and jolly, beaming with smiles 
for all. She opened the door wide, and bade them 
enter with a hearty good cheer in her voice. She 
knew both her visitors and well. This was not their 
first visit to her, she already guessed their errand. 
After declining to enter her little sitting room and 
l)e seated — and it looked awfully cool and inviting — 
Vorne stated their errand. 

"Mrs. Rushton, we are after one last drink of your 
delightful buttermilk. Miss Melton is going off in 
a few minutes on the train and she wants some of 
your buttermilk before she goes, and I do, too, for that 
matter. We have only a few minutes to spare and 
we will go with you direct to the springhouse if you 
will allow us." 

"Certainly, sir," she said, "if you will follow me." 

Sh^ dipped the fresh rich buttermilk from a long 
carthem jar which stood in the trough containing 
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running spring water, and it was delightfully cool. 
They drank of it, from the tumblers she had filled, 
with a good relish. Vorne stopped only after the 
third filling of his tumbler and Miss Melton relished 
it no less, although she drank her glass only once full. 
They thanked her very much for it and left, going 
through her little front yard which she had filled with 
flowers. They promised to see her again when they 

came to M ; they would not forget her or her 

buttermilk. 

After they had left her house some distance Vorne 
said: 

"Rova, am I to hear from you after you get home? 
Will you parents object to our corresponding? I will 
ask your mother's permission if you think best." 

"No, Mr. Vorne, under our present circumstances 
I think it will be best to let me arrange that part after 
I get home," she said. "There has been no oppor- 
tunity for mamma to be made acquainted with any- 
thing that has happened and you have not seen 
papa. I think probably it will be best all around 
to wait until you visit us." 

"But your mother has not invited me to call upon 
you at home," Vorne continued. 

"No, but you have not said good-bye, yet," she 
ventured. "It will be time enough for her to extend 
you the invitation when we part, won't it?" 

"Yes, if she don't omit it, Rova," he said rather 
dubiously. Vorne had noticed a decided coolness in 
Mrs. Melton's manner during the last twenty-four 
hours — which Rova had not detected. In fact, he was 
pretty certain that she would not ask him to visit them. 

"If mamma should in the hurry of departure, for- 
get to suggest it," she went on to say. "I shall take 
the liberty of presenting your request with reference 
to our writing to my parents, and shall write you. 
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Would that be proper for me to write first under 
these circumstances, Mr. Vorne ?" 

"Decidedly yes, Rova, and I shall wait with im- 
patience. You will remember my home," he added, 
giving her his full address. 

They were now on the platform and the train had 
Just whistled its approach. All was bustle now and, 
grabbing bags and bundles, our party was soon all 
aboard. Mrs. Melton gave Mr, Vorne a cool "Good- 
bye, Mr. Vorne," that was all. Miss Melton gave 
him and Bodell (Vorne last) her hand at parting 
and kissed Cora affectionately, for they were dear 
friends now. There was a slight drooping of the 
eyelids, as her hand lingered in that of Vorne, and 
she said the words "good-bye" in her sweet tones, 
yet a little chokingly. She brightened, however, and 
allowed Mr, Uxom to assist her onto the platform. 
The latter gentleman accorded the party a bow, and 
dignifiedly pulled himself up on to the platform by 
the railing, when the conductor shouted "all aboard," 
The train was off. They were given a last good-bye 
from the window, with Rova's handkerchief, — and 
they were gone. 

The 7.30 train took Vorne away — away from the 
scenes of the happiest moments of his life. He did 
not leave with regret now, though, for she was gone. 
He would spend one day in the city, and then to his 
western home for awhile. Bodell had decided not to 

go to the seashore at all, but would remain at M 

for a few more days, and then go direct to West 
■""■-' where Pelingham would join him just before 
h. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN IMPORTANT CAPTURE AT WEST POINT. 

It was a gay scene. The Mess Hall at the Point 
was filled to crowding with the "beauty and the chiv- 
alry." It was the occasion of the last hop of the 
summer encampment of the Corps of Cadets. Old 
Camp Mead, as it had been named in orders this 
year, had had its succession of hops during July and 
August — ^two a week — ^and now the gayety of the sum- 
mer reached its climax in this last twenty-eighth of 
August hop. The others had been held in one of the 
larger rooms of the Academic Building, but for this 
grand occasion the large Mess Hall had been obtained. 
In order that it might be properly arranged and dec- 
orated, the cadets were obliged to vacate entirely and 
forego any supper on this day, contenting themselves 
with sandwiches, which they were allowed to make at 
dinner and carry away with them — a proceeding which 
at any other time would have been followed by a re- 
port and punishment. 

This was the last day of camp, for on the morrow 
the tents would be struck and the cadets marched back 
to the barracks to begin another academic term. The 
furlough class had returned to-day, too. Those boys 
who for the past two months and a half had been 
basking in the smiles, caresses, and happiness of home, 
mother, sister, and sweetheart, after a separation of 
two long years. Furlough is the one -bright oasis of 
promise at the beginning of the cadet course ! Passed, 
It becomes only the index to graduation, which is then 
contemplated as something as much greater than fur- 
lough as the contents of a volume enlarges upon the 
title page. 
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But these boys are very blue and despondent on 
their return from the gay scenes of home and fur- 
lough. Many of them prefer to not go to the hop 
to-night, but rather stay in camp and lay and think of 
the scenes of the past few weeks — now, alas! almost 
a dream. Others of the returned class have, how- 
ever, gone to break up this feeling of despondency, and 
from the force of a habit formed of seeking places of 
extreme gayety. Some, too, have had friends — prob- 
ably their most particular friends of furlough — come 
up for the occasion. Of course, then, this scene, to 
them, is but the continuation of furlough. They do 
not realize that they are any nearer those buttressed 
walls, which shall almost a prison make for the next 
nine months. That within a very few hours they will 
begin upon what is a most difficult task and which 
will require all their energy, to the exclusion of such 
scenes as this. 

But to-night all are bent on putting back any 
thoughts of the morrow, and will have nothing but 
pleasure for the present. 

The room in itself is imperative in its commands: 
"Enjoy thyself!" A large rectangular room, with high . 
ceilings, the walls, ceilings and fixtures gayly and bril- 
liantly decorated with all manner of shaped and col- 
ored flags and with evergreens, and dazzlingly illum- 
inated by the gas jets about the room. Here all na- 
tions were made to harmonize and be at peace. The 
flag of "La Belle France" was made to fraternize and 
be on terms of close communion with the great Prus- 
Eagle, and the flags of China and Russia, of 
and and the weaker countries of Africa were 
ped together in amicable relations and dependence, 
3ut any Soudan or Alexandria to mar the seren- 
The ceiling was hung in long, sweeping festoons 
le evergreens, cedar and laurel. At the farther 
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end of the room the matchless Military Academy 
Band was elevated upon a platform, and was discours- 
ing such music as would make the very pillars wish for 
feet to dance. 

The principal charm is yet to be mentioned, of 
course, for we have not spoken of the ladies, to say 
nothing of their costumes. Of the former we can in 
truth say that at no place or on any occasion will one 
find so much of the rare charm, of unaffected beauty, 
wit, and brilliancy, as here, and the gay, bright, and 
many-colored dresses, en-train, demi-train, and the 
short dress of the yet unfledged, make it a scene of 
almost unparalleled festivity. Then to gaze into the 
wide-open door, through which, down over the stone 
steps, flows a volume of brilliant, white light from 
within ! And see the brass-buttoned cadet, the swal- 
low-tailed "cit," and the ambitious young officer in 
uniform, with his splendid trappings of shoulder knots 
and belt, all whisking, gliding, retreating, dashing 
arotmd about, among and through this intricate mass 
of rapidly moving humanity, all to the dulcet notes of 
the music — this is the scene ! 

Bodell and Vorne are here to-night. They met here 
on the evening of yesterday, coming from different 
trains. Bodell is still the brimming, sparkling, effer- 
vescent fellow we saw a week or so ago at M , 

while Vorne is even more quiet and reticent, border- 
ing, almost, on the morose — he is so abstracted. 

Vorne had gone home from M as he had inti- 
mated. He watched eagerly and waited for some word 
from Rova, but none came. He had hoped that every 
mail would bring from her notice that her parents 
gave their consent to their corresponding, and that 
they would be pleased to have him call when conven- 
ient. No such word came, however, and he put off his 
departure till the very last train that would enable him 
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to meet his appointment with Bodell and Pelingham 
at the Point. Pelingham had not yet arrived, but was 
expected. 

To any one looking on the gay scene, it soon became 
evident why Bodell's spirit was so light, and why he 
seemed to be so pleased with everything. Almost 
every other dance he was seen with Miss Killom, who 
never looked so well, nor so vivacious and animated. 
And she never seemed happier than when clinging to 
Bodeirs arm, or whirling through the waltz in' his 
strong clasp. They were often missed from the ball- 
room for a dance or more, but then they could have 
been found, cozily ensconced in the reception room, 
interested, apparently, only in one another. 

Miss Tyrol was here, too, — ^had accompanied Miss 
Killom and her mother. She entered into the gayeties 
with all of her old ardor, and Bodeirand Vorne did 
what they could to make her enjoy herself. Vorne 
divided his attentions principally between these two 
acquaintances of M . They were continually re- 
viving memories which he delighted to contemplate. 
Miss Killom was inclined to tease him slightly about 
the one subject of his thought, yet never failing an 
opportunity to praise her friend Rova. Miss Tyrol 
had no inclination toward this course, as. her own un- 
happy experience forbade her. Vorne did not remain 
late, as he really could not enter into the spirit of the 
occasion. Soon after supper, which was served in the 
gymnasium about 12, he went to his room. The Ger- 
man in the room of the Academic Building, used for 
the summer hops, was to begin immediately after sup- 
per. Bodell and Miss Killom had seats, and Cadet 
Brighton, a friend of Bodell, had secured Miss Tyrol 
for a partner, and had seats near them. This room 
was also elaborately decorated and lighted. The scene 
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here was a re-enactment of the one below on a smaller 
scale. 

Bodell had no opportunity here for the long chats 
with his partner which he had had before supper, for 
here his partner was liable to be taken at any moment, 
and he, too, for that matter. But he was near her 
most of the time, and that was happiness. He took 
Mota on to the floor very often. During the interval 
between figures at one time he and Mota walked out 
in the hall and sat down on the steps leading up to 
the museum. Bodell was very quiet and still for him 
to be, and Miss Tyrol said as much to him. 

"Yes," he replied, "I was thinking of a letter I gat 
this morning. It contained important news about s 
very particular friend of mine that I have taken quit^ 
an interest in, and whose advancement I have watched 
and aided whenever I could. I am so glad that he now 
has very favorable chances for reaching his goal. He 
merits it, too, if anybody ever did." 

"It is ^ great pleasure to see merit win in these 
times, when favor carries nearly everything," said 
Mota. 

"Yes," continued Bodell, "Dascon deserves to suc- 
ceed, and I am certain that he will receive a hearty 
welcome in his advancement to his new sphere." 

When Bodell spoke the name of his friend Miss 
Tyrol's face instantly changed its expression to one of 
agonizing interest. Her eyes were opened unusually 
wide, her face flushed, and, grasping his arm tightly 
with her gloved fingers, she asked Jiim in bated breath, 
as soon as he was done speaking : 

"What did you say was his name ?' 

"Dascon," said he. "Wilton Dascon.' 

"Is that his whole name?" she asked, in a deep tone, 
unconsciously tightening her clasp on his arm. 
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"That is all I ever heard, and it is the name he is 
known by," Bodell replied, wondering a little at her 
evident interest. "He was at one time, about two and 
a half years ago, one of General Crook's most trusted 
scouts, and by his general bearing and upright de- 
meanor, as well as his sterling qualities, won the confi- 
dence and esteem of all. He was my most intimate 
friend, not excluding officers, on one of the summer 
campaigns in Arizona. At the suggestion of the offi- 
cers and my urging he enlisted as a soldier in the 

th Cavalry, and has by his own exertions and 

merit worked himself up to where he is now — b, very 
. prominent candidate for a commission — ^and will, in a 
* .!vcry few days now, so he writes me, go before the 
' final board at Fort Monroe. I am confident he will be 
successful, for he has already passed with great credit 
two boards, and this one will satisfy the authorities 
that he is thoroughly competent for the position he 
desires. I only hope we may get him in our regi- 
ment." 

Here some one came from the ballroom and notified 
the delinquents that they were sadly needed, so they 
returned. 

Mota was less gay the remainder of the evening. 
The reaction from her sudden excitement and sud- 
denly revived memories, left her somewhat depressed. 
The name Wilton Dascon kept recurring to her, she 
was continually going over in her mind, "Strange that 
he should have so much of his name — identical in 
every respect as far as it goes — and he comes from 
the same part of the country where poor Dascon was 
last heard from. I do wonder if it could be — no, it is 
impossible," and she would strive to dismiss all such 
thoughts from her. And she would enter into the 
pleasures of the evening again with a greater zest, but 
only to return to the same strata of thought, when 
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left alone for a minute. She was rather glad when the 
German broke up. 

After Cora and Mota returned to the hotel and re- 
tired to their room, they had a great deal to discuss 
about the evening's pleasures. They both pronounced 
it a success, and they had had a very delightful time. 
Cora had to do most of the talking, for she found that 
Mota was unusually reticent and abstracted. After 
they had completed their arrangements for retiring 
and sat down by the window for a final resume of the 
evening's pleasures, Mota said: 

"Cora, did Mr. Bodell ever talk with you about his 
friend who, he says, is expecting to get a commission 
in the army?" 

"Yes," she replied, "he said something about it to- 
night, and he seemed very much interested in his 
friend. I think he received a letter from him to-day. 
He did not mention his name to me." 

"He was telling me about him to-night," resumed 
Mota, "and happened to mention his name as Dascon, 
and you cannot know what a start it gave me. I 
startled him by abruptly asking him to repeat the 
name, and he said it was Dascon — ^Wilton Dascon. Do 
you wonder that I was much disturbed and agitated, 
Cora, when the name was so familiar? He said that 
was his full name. Of course, there can't be SLXiythmg 
in the coincidence, but I have not yet recovered from 
the shock it gave me." 

"It is strange," mused Cora; "but I think we had 
better go to bed, for we will want to be down to see 
them break camp in the morning," she added, suiting 
the action to the suggestion, by immediately getting 
into bed, leaving Mota to turn off the gas. Mota re- 
tired to bed, but not to sleep for more than an hour. 

The next morning, about ten, Bodell and Cora, Mrs. 
Killom and Mota walked down to camp from the ho- 
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have scattered things all the way to barracks. I only 
cautioned them a little," replied he. 

"I am afraid you spoke harshly to them, didn't 
you?" she resumed. 

"No," he replied ; "but I was not going to have my 
summer's work undone. Miss Tyrol, by allowing them 
to slight this, their last, act. Why, I have allowed 
them the privilege all summer of providing me with 
ice water at my tent, of carrying my shoes to be 
blacked, and keeping my tent in order, and I must not 
relax now. Discipline must be maintained,- you know." 

Mota now discovered that there was a light vein of 
sarcasm in his remarks. While Cadet Brighton did 
not put the matter forward in its best shape, there 
was more truth in his remark about discipline than 
Mota could see. The course followed by him during 
camp teaches the plebe one of the first lessons in disci- 
pline, i.e., in the element of subordination. And he 
never forgets it. 

There was presently a tap on the big drum. At the 
second signal the tents were all to be struck and each 
cadet was now in his place, Brighton with the rest. 
The cords were all loosened except the corner ones, 
and at the second tap of the drum they were slipped 
and the tents felled all in one direction, giving a very 
pretty effect. Each tent was soon rolled and placed 
in the middle of the floor, and the cadets formed in 
ranks. 

The battalion was then formed and, headed by the 
racks to its inspiriting 
again formed into line, 
lintments of cadet offi- 
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voice, such as you will hear nowhere else: "To be 
Cadet Captains — Cadets Allington, Doran, McShea and 
Murray. To be Cadet Lieutenant and Adjutant, 
Ginman (himself) ; Cadet Lieutenant and Quarter- 
master, Cadet L. Brighton, etc." At the mention of 
the last name, Bodell ejaculated, "GoodT He then 
explained that Brighton had the best appointment in 
the corps, and when he appeared again after the cere- 
mony, he received congratulations from all. 

The party now soon returned to the hotel for lunch- 
eon. Soon after Bodell and Cora left the hotel, going 
down toward the crest of the hill overlooking the 
mortar and siege batteries, where they struck into a 
gravel walk leading back down toward the river. Bo- 
dell had asked Miss Killom that he might show her 
one of the charms of the point, "Flirtation Walk," 
and she, being particularly taken with the name, read- 
ily agreed that she would explore it with him and see 
if it belied its name. Mrs. Killom and Mota pre- 
ferred to remain at the hotel and take a nap— Mota 
was to go walking at 4 with Mr. Brighton. 

It was a warm day, and as the two descended the 
sloping path toward the river, entering the deep shade 
under the thick foliage of the chestnuts just begin- 
ning to take on a slight tint of its autumn hues, Cora 
ejaculated almost unconsciously: "How cool and de- 
lightful!" Bodell said nothing. They continued to 
follow the circuitous windings of the walk, in and 
among the moss-covered boulders and great rocks, 
covered, all, with a rich green undergrowth. Here 
they were obliged to turn abruptly to the right, the 
path being blocked by a mammoth rock fallen from 
the crags above ; here they came out upon a beautiful 
little cove or inlet of the river, delightfully cool, and 
overhung with green boughs and bushes. Thus they 
continued to walk along within hearing, and often 
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within sight, of the rippling Hudson, talking slowly 
and low in the cadence of their walking. They were 
both evidently in a thinking mood, especially Bodell, 
but Cora was evidently pleased with everything and 
everybody. They had nearly reached Gee's Point — a 
projecting point of rocks carrying a small lighthouse. 
They found a cozy little rustic seat off some distance 
from the main path and sheltered from observation by 
rocks and bushes, so that one could not see it until 
almost upon it. Bodell proposed sitting here for a 
while to rest. They ensconced themselves comfort- 
ably upon the seat, almost facing each other, because 
of the peculiar pattern of the bench. 

"What do you think of the 'Walk Flirtation,' Miss 
Killom ?" asked Bodell, when seated. 

"Well named," she replied. "It was here that you 
perfected yourself in the art, I presume ; wasn't it ?" 

"It is an art that I disclaim any practice in. Miss 
Killom," he replied warmly. "I have no patience with 
those whose apparent only delight is in its practice. 
While I don't take the most serious side of life, I do 
discountenance such proceedings as detestable." 

He spoke eagerly and earnestly. His eyes, his atti- 
tude showed that he was deeply sincere in what he said. 
She listened with downcast eyes and with shortening 
breath. It made her happy to hear him talk thus, yet 
she did not dare look up and meet his eyes while she 
was feeling so tremulous. She waited some moments, 
trying to recover herself before she spoke. 

"I know you to be a man of strong principles, Mr. 
Bodell," she finally said, "but all do not look alike at 
these things, you know, and I did not know your ideas 
before. Please excuse me." 

"Nothing to pardon. Miss Killom," said he ; "you 
only made a very probable remark." 

"Mr. Bodell, I should think that when a young man 
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decides to choose the calling of the army, as his pro- 
fession, the fbur years here would be the most pleas- 
ant of his career," said Cora, desiring to change the 
subject. 

**Why, do you think our life on the frontier is so 
dreary and so entirely devoid of anything pleasant that 
we merely eke out a miserable existence ?' he asked 
sorrowfully, yet earnestly. 

"Oh, no, indeed,*' she replied hurriedly, "and from 
your and Mr. Vorne's descriptions I think your garri- 
son life on the frontier must be delightful, so free from 
the worry of city and society life, and so independent. 
I know it must be very grand. But this is such a beau- 
tiful place, you know, and everything seems conducive 
to pleasure and happiness it would be hard to imagine 
a place where one could be more happy than here." 

"That is the conclusion of one looking on from the 
outside," he said, with a smile; "but it is different to 
one shut in by those walls for nine long months at a 
time for four years, with only about two half hours a 
day that he might call his own, and that 'own' within 
very restricted limits. It is different there. While I 
had many pleasant hours and enjoyable times during 
my cadet life, yet I confess that I left the place with- 
out regret." 

"So you like your present life best, do you?" she 
asked. "Well, I think I should, too, for you have 
much more freedom, don't you?" 

"Do you think you would enjoy garrison life as I 
have described it to you, or as you have heard Vome 
talk about it?" Bodell asked eagerly, looking into her 
face with all his earnestness. "Could you forego all 
the comforts you have around you here for what you 
would get there?" he continued, grasping her hand 
eagerly and holding it between both of his. ,. 
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"I think I would enjoy it^ery much," she replied 
steadily, but with a heightened color in her cheeks. 

"Cora, would you go with me to that far western 
country, and live with me, leaving all these comforts 
behind. Will you marry me, Cora, do you love me? 
Cora, I love you passionately, devotedly; will you 
marry me and make me the happiest mortal on earth ? 
Speak, won't you, and tell me my fate?" He was on 
his knees now, pleading and beseechingly imploring 
her to grant him one word of hope. 

She looked hini straight in the face, and, with all 
happiness and love in her eyes, answered him: "Yes^ 
and will go anywhere with you." 

He sprang from the ground and clasped her in his 
arms, and proceeded to put numerous seals on the com- 
pact. She allowed herself to be drawn near him, as 
they sat on the bench, and her head drooped, resting 
on his shoulders. They remained without speaking 
for a minute. They were apparently paralyzed with 
bliss, as it were. When partially recovered, with his 
face close to hers, so that he could feel her breath upon 
his cheek, Bodell said, low and lovingly: "Do you 
know, my darling, that you have made of me to-day 
the happiest mortal that could exist?" With this he 
gave her an additional pressure with his left arm 
which encircled her waist. 

"I am so, so happy," she murmured, looking up 
into his eyes. (Another extra squeeze.) 

"Cora, dear, you have never called me by- my 
name," he said ; "see how would it sound." 

"Fred, dear? Frederick, or Freddie? which shall 
it be, my dear ?" she said teasingly. 

"Nothing but Fred, Cora," he answered. '1 have 
loved you so long, and feared to ask you the question 
I have to-day, fearing to ask you to leave your present 
life and pleasures for the life of the western ^rrison. 
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Do you think you will regret it, dear ? I shall endeavor 
that you shall not, if any human efforts can avail/' 

"I shall never repent of it, Fred. I am so happy 
to go with you," she replied. 

They talked long. They had a great deal to say to / 
one another now about the future and their arrange- 
ments. "Yes, I think you had better speak to mamma 
to-day," she said, in answer to a suggestion from Bo- 
delU "for I think she would not like to be kept in ig- 
norance of it — as it has happened, you know" (very 
low and deliberate, this last). "Then we go away 
to-morrow back to the city. When will you be in the 
city, Fred ?" 

"After a couple of days here," he replied. "Vorne 
and I go to Monroe for a week. Pel will probably 
meet us there. He failed to put in his appearance here 
as per contract— detained at Washington. However, 
during that week at Monroe, I hope to come up to the 
city for a day or two. I shall not be satisfied away 
from you now, dear. I want to see my friend Dascon 
at Monroe." 

"Oh, yes, that reminds me," said Cora. "Mota was 
talking of this friend of yours last night, and was 
much exercised over the coincidence in the name of 
your' friend you named to her and that of her very 
particular friend, whom I told you of^ you remember, 
in her story as I told you." 

"What was the name of her friend? I have for- 
gotten/' said Bodell. 

"Wilton Dascon Sheffield — the same as that of your 
friend, except the Sheffield. It is quite a coincidence^ 
isn't it ?" said she. 

Bodell did not reply directly, but presently said: 
Yes, that explains why the name struck me when you 
related her story. But I was trying to trace something 
from his last name, Sheffield, when it was the rest of 
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the name which struck that chord in my memory. I 
see it all now." 

He was silent again for some minutes, when he 
turned suddenly to Cora, and said with wonderment in 
his eyes : "Could it be the same man, Cora ? He may 
have dropped his last name for reasons. Did you not 
say that he went to Arizona or New Mexico? But 
not a word to Miss Tyrol yet of my conjectures. I 
am going direct to Monroe and will find out. I will 
let you know. It would be cruel to raise her hopes 
should the possibilities I conjecture not materialize." 

It was growing late in the afternoon and they started 
to return to the hotel. 

"Will you tell Mota?" asked Bodell. "I should 
like to tell Vorne if you have no objections." 

"I think we might tell them, don't you?" she re- 
plied. 

"I will be only too happy — would like to publish it 
to the world at once," he answered. 

They found Vorne sitting on the piazza of the hotel. 
He was holding a novel in his hand, which had fallen 
to his lap, and he was now most evidently lost in 
thought and study. He did not see the party as they 
came up and passed into the parlor. Bodell, soon after 
appearing, accosted him in such a happy, satisfied air 
that Vorne guessed the truth of the matter at once, 
but before he could put his conjecture into words, Bo- 
dell slapped him on the shoulder and said : "Congratu- 
late me, old fellow ; I am the happiest man in America 
to-day," and his face showed it. 

"That I do, most heartily, and I can congratulate 
the other party just as sincerely. Where is Miss Kil- 
lom ?" 

"She will be down presently. Jack, and your con- 
gratulations will please her more than those of any 
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other. ^ Shake again, old fellow/' said Bodell, full to 
overflowing. 

Cora went to her room, and found her mamma sit- 
ting near the window, all fresh and bright since her 
nap. She went and sat down by her on a low stool, 
and told her all — ^how happy she was, how she loved 
Mr. Bodell, and what she had promised and what he 
had promised. Her mother listened without saying 
anything, looking down on her daughter, so overflow- 
ing with happiness. When Cora looked up. with her 
eyes dimmed with tears of happiness and joy, she saw 
her mother weeping, too, but they were tears of sym- 
pathy and happiness. 

"Mamma, will you give me your blessing and ap- 
prove of what I have done ?" said Cora, somewhat dis- 
turbed at seeing her mother weep. 

"May God bless you, my dear child, and may your 
happiness never lessen and your most cherished hopes 
be realized," she said, bending and kissing her fore- 
head passionately. Cora arose and embraced her 
mother and kissed her again and again. Mota now 
entered, and was told all, and she covered Cora with 
kisses, congratulations, and caresses. She was overr 
joyed at the announcement. They soon all descended 
to the piazza, Bodell and Vorne joining them, when 
more congratulations were gone through with. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

AN OBJECTION. — AN INCIDENT. 

Vorne and Bodell remained at the Point a few days 
after their friends left. They employed their time 
visiting old and familiar scenes in and about the 
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institution. Bodell seemed to enjoy this visit to their 
old alma mater, and took pleasure in recalling inci- 
dents and events, suggested by the familiar land- 
marks. On a ride to Highland Falls, one afternoon, 
Bodell pointed out the clump of bushes behind which 
he hid himself and plunder (purchased), when one 
day, returning from the place where he had "run it," 
in company with another cadet, they were about to 
meet an officer. It happened that it was an officer 
who did not want to see or the party would certainly 
have been "hived" and got the penalty for being off 
limits. As it was, they got in near the barracks and 
hid their plunder, and after dark came out and carried 
it into their rooms, and that Saturday night there was 
joy in their "Div." Bodell seemed full of these rem- 
iniscences of their academy life, but Vome was ap- 
parently so abstracted in his thoughts that he could 
not bring himself to see much pleasure in these fa- 
miliar scenes and memories, which he had always de- 
sired to revisit. Evidently, his thoughts and mind were 
not engrossed with what he saw. Something claimed 
them at some other place than this. He answered Bo- 
dell in monosyllables and without any apparent inter- 
est when the latter would suggest some familiar scene. 

Bodell, of course, could understand why Vome 
should feel somewhat lonely and lost, after his season 

at M , but he could not understand why he should 

appear so much troubled. He felt most keenly tfie 
loss of Cora's society, but he would not allow it to 
affect him so. 

But he did not know the true state of affairs with 
Vorne and Rova. He imagined that their case was 
very similar to that of him and Cora. It was the 
uncertainty and suspense that was working so with 
Vorne. Apply all known methods, and he could not 
solve the mystery. Here it was now nearly three 
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weeks since he parted with Rova on the railway plat- 
form, with her lips yet moist with promises which had 
carried him beyond the seventh heaven. The recol- 
lection of that day, of what her eyes and lips had told 
him, caused his great heart to tumultuously jump about 
in his breast, and his chest would heave as though it 
were about to burst, and then he would think, "But 
how long since then and not one word from her." 
This would throw his spirit down to the lowest notch. 
He said to himself that it would not be proper for 
him to write, for she asked him to wait until he had 
heard from her. What could be the cause ? He could 
suggest none that seemed to him reasonable and prob- 
able, and so the mystery remained. 

They were to start that afternoon for New York on 
the steamer "Mary Powell." They would wait over 
but one train in the city before continuing on to Fort 
Monroe, where they were to spend the next week. 
Vorne had been stopping with a classmate, Rundon, 

of the th Infantry, who was now on duty at the 

academy. He had gotten all ready for leaving, and 
had come down to get into the omnibus for the boat, 
when Rundon came hurrying up, having just come 
from the recitation room. He came forward just as 
Vorne was about to get into the T)us, and, handing him 
a letter, said: 

'7"st got my mail, Vorne, and here is a letter for 
you. Thought you would like to have it before you 
left, so I dismissed my section a few minutes earlier 
in order to catch you before you got away. Just in 
time, I see." 

"Thank you, Dick," returned Vorne, "very nice of 
you. Good-by now, old fellow; I must be off. God 
bless you." And the omnibus rolled away, and with 
a waving of hands the friends parted. 
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The 'bus, after calling for Bodell, whirled around 
the road by the library and down the long hill to the 
dock, arriving in time for the boat, just swinging in. 

They were soon aboard and dropping rapidly down 
the river. It was a trip not new to either, but always 
interesting. The steamer was one noted for her ele- 
gant appointments and fast speed, and the scenery 
from her decks was such as could not be seen on a 
river of any other country. 

They had been some time on the boat when Vorne 
bethought himself of his letter. On receiving it he 
had but just glanced at it and put it away in his pocket. 
Now he drew it out and examined it, but could gain 
no information from its exterior, except that it was 
post-marked "New York, 5 p.m., etc.," and had been 
to his home and forwarded to him here, and that it 
had been nearly a week on the road. It, therefore, 
must have arrived at his home about the time he left. 

He carelessly broke the seal (tore off the end, more 
practically speaking), and glanced at it without any 
evident interest at first, but soon his face took on a 
very decidedly interested look, and he read with eyes 
and nostrils distended and with shortening breath. He 
first read it hurriedly, and then, after a pause, turned 
and read it again, more slowly, more deliberately, 
weighing each word, as it were. He dropped his hand 
in his lap, holding the open letter, and with eyes fixed 
upon indefinite space and his lips compressed tightly, 
his whole face and countenance gave evidence of a 
severe and intense struggle within the man. After 
remaining for some time in this attitude, his breathing 
becoming very deep and labored, his face almost blood- 
less in its ashy paleness, he again aroused himself, and 
to be sure of the truthfulness of his reading, he re- 
read it, and this is what he read : 
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"Office Mercantile Banking House, 
"Hoboken, N. J., August — , i88— . 

7. J. VORNE, 

'Lieutenant U. S. Army, 

'Sir: My daughter informed me, on her return 

home from M , of your'request. I had feared such 

. relations had been established between her and you, 
from rumors which had come to me. I had at once 
proceeded to inform myself of the character of the per- 
son who was paying such marked attention to my 
daughter. The result of the inquiry was anything but 
creditable to you, sir, for reasons you will have no 
trouble to recall, and I warned my wife at once but not 
in time, it seems. I informed my daughter, therefore, 
that you were no fit person for her to class with her 
friends, and I could not for a moment contemplate the 
continuance of your relations with each other. 

"You will, therefore, sir, please to not trouble hef 
with your attentions or importunities further. 

"Rest assured I have my evidence from unimpeach- 
able parties, and my decision is final. 

"Respectfully, Sir, 

"J. Rodney Melton.'' 



This is the letter he had received after so long wait- 
ing. How diflFerent from what he was expecting. He 
had expected that the letter he would receive would be 
from Rova, and hoped that it would be full of assur- 
ances of her parents' readiness to grant their request, 
and that he could soon see her. But instead of that 
comes this cruel letter, which forbids his even attempt- 
ing to continue the acquaintance and friendship by 
letter. Then the other side of the letter would occui 
to him. It contained insinuations against his charac- 
ter, that which it had been his pride and life work to 
k^ep unsullied. He had a right to know what the accu- 
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sations were, and to know who were the "unimpeach- 
able parties" furnishing the evidence. He wotdd see 
Mr. Melton, and if he was a fair-minded man, he 
would confront him with his witnesses and hear both 
sides. He would stop in the city and let Bodell go 
on to Fort Monroe alone, and he would follow in a 
few days. He must and would have this thing cleared 
up before he went further. He could not rest while 
such accusations were held over him. Should he con- 
sult Bodell? 

After thinking for some time over the matter, he 
decided that he would take Bodell into his confidence 
and would explain. His reasons for leaving him at 
the city would then be plain to the latter, and perhaps 
he would want his help, too. Soon after, Bodell came 
around and sat down by Vorne, saying : 

''Why so quiet, Jack ? You are as solemn and glum 
as though you were going to your own funeral." 

Without replying directly to Bodell's taunt, Vorne 
handed him the letter, saying: "Read that, and I will 
explain." 

Bodell took the letter, looking meanwhile at Vorne, 
with a look which said: "What is it, old fellow?" for 
he saw that he was troubled. He drew out the letter 
and began reading. After reading the first line, he 
turned to the other side to see whose daughter was 
spoken of. When he saw the name signed to the letter 
his interest increased, and, as he proceeded with the 
perusal, he was almost dumbfounded and then intensely 
indignant. He re-read the letter and returned it to 
the envelope and handed it back to Vorne. At the 
same time he shifted his position so as to bring his 
chair facing Vome's, and said very deliberately : 

"Jack, what does this mean?" 

"Well," he replied, "the letter is in very plain Eng- 
lish. There is no mistaking its meaning. The only 
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thing yovi need explanation on is the 'request,' re- 
ferred to. That was simply that I might be granted 
the pleasure of continuing my acquaintance with Miss 
Melton by letter. This request she desired to present 
to her father herself, and this is the result." 

"And what are you going to do, Vorne?" contin- 
ued Bodell, after a pause, during which he was ener- 
getically tugging away at his very considerable mus- 
tache and in very deep thought. 

"Well, I was going to tell you, Bodell, that I could 
not go to Monroe with you to-night ; I must stop over 
in the city. I am going over to Hoboken and hunt 
this thing home. It must be settled. I can't rest one 
day under such charges, and especially with such an 
object at stake. I may join you during the week — 
will let you know later." Vome was deadly in ear- 
nest, as evidenced in his every motion and action. His 
face was paled, his eyes starting and his fingers 
clinched, as he declared his intention of hunting it 
down. They were both silent for some time, when 
Bodell finally said : 

".Well, I don't know what kind of a man this Mr. 
Melton is, but if he is a reasonable being you can soon 
convince him that he has been very much misin- 
formed." 

"I shall see him to-morrow," Vorne replied. 

After a few minutes again Bodell said, leaning for- 
ward : "I am certain you will find that this Mr. Uxom 
is at the bottom of this." 

At mention of this name, Vome looked up quickly, 
and it evidently awakened some idea that had not 
occurred to him, and as he drooped his head again, a 
half-smile of satisfaction came over his face, which 
accompanied with a compression of the lips just notice- 
able said very plainly: "I hope so." 

They were nearing the city, and they talked over 
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their arrangements for the coming week. Bodelt 
would go on to-night to Monroe, Vorne would stop at 
. the hotel named, Bodel! thought he might run up to 
the city for a day or two, during the week, and would 
see the latter and hoped everything would be right. 

On arriving at the station, the two separated, almost 
at once, Vorne went to his hotel, and Bodell would 
 but just have time to accomplish a few errands and 
catch the southbound train at 9 p.m, Vorne did not 
sleep much that night. He sat in his room, pondering 
over the events of the day. He taxed his brain try- 
ing to trace from the hint in Mr, Melton's letter some- 
thing in his recent or former life whereon he could 
base such insinuations. Of course, he could not dis- 
cover anything. He could not alter his first convic- 
tion when contemplating the letter. Somebody had 
maligned him, and it was some one who had a motive, 
• But who could it be? Bodell's suggestion gave him 
his first suspicion. After his night's reflection and 
deliberation, his suspicions were more strongly settled. 
Vorne arose the next morning with but one purpose 
in view: He would go over to Hoboken immediately, 
and he would seek Mr, Melton at his office and demand 
an explanation. He had no doubt of his ability to 
convince him how groundless were his insinuations. 
He could refer to his bankers in New York City and 
to the War Department at Washington. He should 
also demand to be confronted with the parties testify- 
lis character. He was in hopes 
be the one. He started out on 
ith a light heart, born of his 
For Mr. Melton, once con- 
ide his accusations upon wrong 
not withdraw his objections and 
d to continue his attentions, with 
Imost certain that he would see 
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his loved one before another day ? With these thoughts 
he hurried with lightened steps and buoyant spirits. 



When Rova returned home with her mother from 

Lake M , she carried with her an aching void in 

her breast, something which was entirely new to her. 
She allowed her mind to follow her course of the sum- 
mer. How she had enjoyed the time spent at M , 

with her pleasant acquaintances, and now she was 
leaving all of them! Some of them she would, of 
course, meet in her city society life, but with others 
the parting was indefinite. In all these scenes which 
would occur to her, there was always invariably one 
central figure. Contemplate any group, gathering, or 
party as she would, it would terminate in all other 
figures revolving around this one. 

She thought then of gaining her parents' permis- 
sion, and continuing the acquaintance and relations 
with this person — Vorne. And how she would enjoy 
inditing her first epistle to him, and how would he an- 
swer? 

Mr. Uxom and her mother found Rova a rather 
silent travelling companion down to the city. The 
other two, however, found enough to talk about, and 
they left her to her own reflections, with which they 
thought she was well entertained. They were met at 
the train late in the evening by Mr. Melton and driven 
home. They found much to talk of until a late hour. 
Rova longed to confide in her father and tell him of 
her request, but no opportunity oflFered, and the family 
— including Mr. Uxom — separated for the night, 
Rova's secret remaining with her alone. She would 
see her father before he went to the office in the morn- 
ing, and would then have all day to write her letter. 

But her father had gone before she came down in the 
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morning. He would not be at home for lunch, and 
she would have to wait until night. It would be hard, 
but she would have to be patient. She could write the 
letter, too. 

After dinner that evening she was alone in the 
parlor with her father. She lost no time in bringing 
about the subject uppermost in her mind. He had 
lain down the magazine he was reading and turned 
toward his daughter, whom he gazed upon with an 
admiring look — for he was very fond of Rova — and 
said, removing his spectacles at the same time : 

"Well, my dear, how did you enjoy your summer at 
M ? Did you have a nice time?" 

"Oh, papa," said she, going up behind him and put- 
ting her arms about his neck and laying her cheek 
down against his, "I have had such a delightful sum- 
mer. It is a delightful place at M , and we had 

such a nice company, so many nice people. A great 
many of our old friends were there, and others we 
had not met before. All were so agreeable and every- 
thing passed off so nicely. Oh, I had such a nice time, 
papa !" she concluded, giving him a squeeze and seat- 
ing herself in a chair near him. 

"I am glad, Rova, dear, that you have had a nice 

time, and did you dislike to leave M to come 

home ?" 

"Yes, papa, I did very much regret leaving some of 
our friends there, for they had been very kind to us. 
I wanted to see you, though, papa." 

Mr. Melton here took up the magazine and began 
to curiously turn the leaves, as if waiting for Rova to 
resume. He evidently expected she would take up the 
subject and come to something of which he was want- 
ing her to speak. Presently she said : "Papa, you re- 
member my writing you about our acquaintance at 
M with some army officers? I think mamma 
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wrote you of them, too. We liked them very much." 

"Yes, I remember," he answered. "What were their 
names ?" 

"There were Lieutenant Pelingham, of the — — th 

Artillery; Lieutenant Bodell, of the ^th Cavalry, 

and Lieutenant Vorne, of the th Infantry." 

"Yes," he continued, "I think Mr. Vome's name 
occurred most frequently in your letters." He was 
looking straight at her now, and she saw it. As a 
consequence she felt a slight flushing of her cheeks, 
and he noticed that, too. 

"Perhaps that was the case, papa, for mamma and I 
liked Mr. Vorne very much. He was very kind to us. 
I think he is very much of a gentleman, too, and, papa, 
before we left, he asked my permission to continue 
our acquaintance by letter. I told him I should be 
happy to do so, if you and mamma would consent. He 
asked me if he should address you formally on the 
subject, and I told him I would ask you in person and 
would write him. Was I right, papa, and will you 
allow me to write him and inform him of your con- 
sent?" She had gradually gotten close to him as she 
talked, and was now leaning forward, looking eagerly 
up into his face. She had seen a cloud gathering on 
his brow as she progressed, which filled her with ap- 
prehensions which she had not anticipated. Her father 
had, as a rule, acquiesced in all of his daughter's 
ways, and she had not thought of the possibility of 
his withholding his consent. 

"My daughter," said Mr. Melton, slowly and taking 
her hand in his, "you know it gives me my greatest 
pleasure to make you happy and to accede to your 
wishes. To see you happy and enjoying yourself is 
my happiness. Your request does not surprise me, my 
dear, for I expected you to speak on the subject this 
evening. Your own letters gave me my first hint of 
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the bend of your regards. Then I have had informa- 
tion from other sources. I learned that this Mr. Vorne 
was very attentive to you and that the intimacy seemed 
to be growing. It was my duty, then, my dear, to 
learn who was this person paying such marked at- 
tention to you, my only daughter. Evidently, on the 
surface, he was all that could be desired, else you 
would not have allowed this attachment to grow. I 
immediately instituted an inquiry in every -direction I 
could hear anything of him. I was not able to hear 
from many sources, as it appears his residence other 
than the army is in a western town, where his parents 
have moved since he left to go to the Military Acad- 
emy, and that he is not known there. I was unable 
to continue further inquiry in that direction. About 
the only direct and reliable information I was able to 
get was from a party who has for a number of years 
lived in the part of the country where he has been 
serving. This is from a party whom you could not 
doubt, and whose testimony I obtained only under 
urgent solicitation, so loth was he to do any one an 
apparent injury by relating facts about his life in a 
place where they were not formerly known and per- 
haps when they would not otherwise have been found 
out. 

"After repeated requests and urgings on my part, he 
related to me what he knew about Mr. Vorne, as was 
given by general report in that part of the country. 
His character thus given by this trustworthy wit- 
ness, my daughter, is not such as you would want any 
one of your acquaintances to carry. My dear, he is 
represented as being a very dissolute person, one en- 
tirely ignoring the common rules of morality, and does 
not regard the sanctity of anything usually consid- 
ered as holy and revered. While his military record 
is very creditable, his general life is that of anything 
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but a gentleman. Now, my dear, I know it is very 
painful to you to be thus undeceived in one who has 
evidently won a considerable share of your regard. 
But how much better now than later. As soon as I 
learned all this, I sent to your mother to come home, 
so that you would be removed from his presence. 
This explains your sudden departure from M . 

"You can understand now, Rova, that I cannot ac- 
cede to your request. I cannot think of allowing the 
acquaintance of this person with one whom I hold as 
dear as I do my daughter, and" — kissing her — "I think 
my Rova can see the wisdom of it, too, since learning 
what has so decided me." 

During this recital Rova had leaned back in her 
chair, her face paling and her lips blanched and com- 
pressed. She listened eagerly, her heart-beats getting 
so short and rapid that she was in danger of fainting. 
By resolution and will alone she prevented it. She 
would hear the whole of this horrible tale. It all 
seemed like a nightmare to her. 

"Papa, who is this witness you say gave you this 
information about Mr. Vorne?" 

"He did not want his name mentioned," replied her 
father. "He did not care to appear as his accuser, and 
only told me, as I said, after earnest solicitation upon 
my part, and because he could see that it was my 
daughter's welfare that I sought. But you can rest 
assured, my dear, that it is a person in whom both 
you and I can put the fullest confidence, and whose 
every assertion you can believe, as I do." 

Rova was not to be satisfied with any general as- 
sertions or charges, so she asked : 

"Did he make, any specific charges, papa? Did he 
give any particulars?" 

"No. He only gave me his general character as it 
was in his own country and town." 
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"And, papa, did you condemn him on this general 
accusation of this one witness? Won't you give him 
a chance to defend himself — won't you confront him 
with this accusation and with the witness, too, if neces- 
sary, and hear the other side ? I ask it," said Rova, 
getting almost upon her knees in her pleading. 

Mr. Melton was a man of one opinion — ^that is, his 
mind made up as to a question, he was settled on 
that, and naught but High Heaven could move him. 
If he but once decided in his own mind that white was 
black, then black it would remain, all laws of optics to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

And it very much provoked him with his daughter 
to think that she should dare to question the equity of 
his findings, based upon the evidence. He therefore 
gave her to know that he had investigated, had heard 
the evidence, and given his verdict, and that that ver- 
dict had gone on record, as it were, and there was no 
revocation or appeal. 

"My dear, I think Mr. Vorne has had justice at my 
hands, and I shall remind you that all communica- 
tion with him, on the part of any of my family, shall 
be considered as at an end," he said, in a cold, de- 
cided tone. 

She knew her father well enough to know that it 
was useless to plead or argue with him further. She 
paused some moments, during which she thought 
of poor Vorne, who, in his absence, was oblivious of 
the slander — so she considered it — that was being 
heaped upon him, by some party or parties unknown, 
and how he would wait in wondering for her ex- 
pected letter. Could she write him and tell him all: 
how he had been condemned upon the testimony of one 
witness and that without any chance for defence on 
his part ? He should understand, though, that she did 
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not share in the verdict. He should have that grain 
of comfort. Turning toward her papa, she said : 

"You will permit me to write him and inform him 
of your decision, papa, I suppose ?" 

*7 will inform him. / will tell him all he needs to 
know. I don't desire that he shall receive an)rthing 
from you. I don't propose to be compromised to that 
extent," he replied coldly, mixed with reproof. 

Presently, rising, she said : 

"Father" — she seldom used the term — "your will is 
my law. I shall bide by your word. But I cannot 
share your opinion of Mr. Vorne. I have known him, 
to be sure, but a few weeks, but no one need know 
him even that long to know that he is the very em- 
bodiment of honor. That such a charge should be laid 
up against him shows that his traducer knew him little, 
and you well. Some day you will change your opin- 
ion, too, papa." 

With this, Rova left the parlor. On reaching the 
door, she looked back and said: "Good night, papa," 
and disappeared. 

On reaching her own room she was surprised at see- 
ing herself in the glass and noticing her pallid face. 
It was an unusual effort for her and she was surprised 
at herself to think that she had done it. Her father 
was evidently surprised, too, as she now remembered 
the look on his face. There was a low light in her 
room as she sat down by the window to think. She 
sat long and pondered. What should she do? She 
knew that Vorne had been vilely slandered by some 
one — the "trustworthy witness." She knew him as the 
personification of honor, and could not form any con- 
jecture as to who the witness was or what his motive. 
That it was some one with a motive she was certain, 
for he had painted his victim in the color the most re- 
pulsive to her father. Her father abhorred any loose- 
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ness of morals in one with loathing, as he considered 
that as the prime test of manhood. She studied long 
and earnestly, trying to select from those of her 
father's acquaintances whom she knew such a one as 
would be capable of doing such an act. She could hit 
upon no one to whom she could impute such an act, 
and what could be his motive? 

At present she could do nothing. She would have 
to wait for events to shape themselves. What would 
her father write Vome, and what would the latter do ? 
Probably his action would depend upon the context of 
the letter. She was certain, though, that he would 
seek a personal interview with her father and demand 
an explanation. This she was very certain he would 
do if her father's letter contained any accusations, or 
reference to such. She finally arose to prepare for 
bed and turned up the gas. As she turned around 
her eyes fell upon her open writing desk and upon it 
was a letter still unsealed but carefully addressed. 
"Yes," she thought, "I wrote it to him to-day, in an- 
ticipation of papa's willing consent, and now it will 
have to remain unsent." With this she picked up the 
letter, sat down under the gas, and, drawing it from 
the envelope, read it over. She smiled as she read, 
and sat and looked at the open letter in her lap. She 
then slowly folded it and returned it to its envelope. 
Turning it so as to see the superscription, she gazed 
at it longingly and lovingly. Then, quickly carrying 
it to her lips, kissed the name and then, shyly starting 
from her chair, glanced over her shoulder expecting 
to see some one looking at her. But only her image 
in the large French mirror saw it, so she repeated it. 
She repeated it again and again, and finally went to 
bed blushing with pleasure at her own boldness. She 
had succeeded in getting herself into a very pleased 
niood, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LIEUTENANT VORNE RETURNS TO HIS STATION. 

• 

On reaching Hoboken, Vorne had no difficulty in 
finding the Mercantile Banking Hbuse. He went to 
the office and, handing his card to the porter, asked 
that it might be taken to the president, with a request 
for a private interview. The porter soon returned, 
saying that Mr. Melton was not in this morning, but 
would be in about 2 o'clock in the afternoon. This 
was a sad disappointment to Vorne, who was very 
impatient. 

It deferred just so many hours the anticipated bliss 
of seeing Rova. He could do nothing, however, but 
wait in patience, or with as much as he could com- 
mand. He went out to a hotel where he could pass 
the interim. The next four hours were long and tedi- 
ous; seemingly, to him, interminable. 

He purchased and read all the papers which came 
along, read the news items of the morning in as many 
as half a dozen papers, as new to him last as first. 
One watching him could measure the degree of his 
impatience by the number of times he consulted his 
watch. Finally lunch time arrived and he passed into 
the dining room for the same reason that he pored so 
assiduously over the morning papers — to annihilate 
time. He went through the movements of ordering 
and eating, but left the food almost untouched. 

The watch, so often consulted, at last indicated half- 
past one. Vorne sauntered out on the hotel steps, and 
was just turning to go up the street when his atten- 
tion was attracted by a cry on the street : "Look out — 
a runaway — clear the way 1" Vorne took in the situ- 
ation at a glance, looking over the heads of the crowd 
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from the step. A closed carriage was being drawn 
by a magnificent pair of black thoroughbreds, which, 
by the reins fouling in some way, had become unman- 
ageable, and they were coming tearing down over the 
cobble paved street, not so fast, but entirely unman- 
ageable, plunging, leaping, increasing their speed at 
every bound. It seemed that certain destruction to car- 
riage and occupants was inevitable. The driver was 
powerless to exercise any control, and sat pulling and 
tugging at the reins. Beside him sat a middle-aged, 
dignified looking man, who was saying not a word, 
seeing that the driver could do nothing with the reins. 
His face was blanched and his teeth set. At almost 
every plunge of the horses it seemed that the vehicle 
must collide with others on the street and be dashed 
to pieces. 

Vorne saw the great danger and held his breath as 
they came nearer and nearer, miraculously escaping 
destruction at every turn, just grazing and almost 
striking heavy vehicles, crowding out of the way. He 
saw, too, but one chance whereby certain destruction 
could possibly be averted, and he acted on the impulse. 
Here his training in the riding hall at West Point 
served him well. He dashed through the crowd, and 
out into the street, just as the now foam-covered 
horses came rushing down. Upon seeing him dash 
out toward them, the horses slightly swerved to the 
right and at the same time perceptibly slackened their 
speed. This was Vome's chance, and with one spring he 
was alongside of the near horse and moving in their 
own direction and at almost the same instant seized 
a lock of mane and with a very slight spring, moving 
as he was at that rapid gait, threw himself astride the 
horse's back. The horse was evidently very much as- 
tonished and both very soon slackened their speed 
under the severe rein which he worked on thetn. It 
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was now, too, that his previous training, both at the 
Academy and on the frontier under heavy riding, 
served him well in enabling him to retain his seat. 
He guided them safely through the labyrinth of ve- 
hicles on the street, and soon had them standing at 
the pavement, trembling in every limb from excitement. 
The exploit was witnessed by admiring hundreds, who 
surged along following as he was gaining control of 
the excited runaways, and when he slipped from the 
horse's back, after he had succeeded in stopping them, 
one grand shout went up, and then another. One was 
for rescued and one for the rescuer. All feeling was 
now given vent in: "Bravely done!" "Miraculous!" 
"God bless him," and other such spontaneous ejacula- 
tions. The crowd was entirely carried away. They 
wanted to bear him away in triumph, and .pressed 
about him, shaking his hand. He hurried away 
through the crowd as soon* as he could. The gentle- 
man hurriedly descended from the seat, saying in his 
deep, heartfelt tone: "Thank God for my wife and 
daughter!" and hurried to the door of the carriage. 
He found both occupants very pale and much fright- 
ened. They had in a measure seen and realized their 
danger, rescue and escape. He then turned to find 
his rescuer, to thank him and pour out his heart's grati- 
tude, as it then welled up within him for their miracu- 
lous escape. But he was not there. No one knew just 
how, when, or where he had gone. He went into the 
crowd to find him, or where he had gone. No one 
knew, only "up the street." No one could tell him 
who had so heroically rescued him and family. His 
name none knew. 

Sadly, then, Mr. Melton returned to the carriage to 
inform his wife and daughter that their rescuer had 
not waited for thanks. 

Telling the coachman to drive to the oflice, he en- 
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tered the carriage and related what had been their 
danger and the manner of their rescue. Both the 
ladies were filled with admiration for their rescuer, and 
with gratitude toward him. They questioned Mr. Mel- 
ton as to the appearance of the hero of the incident, 
but he could not describe him in any way satisfactorily 
to their feminine desires. 

"While I cannot describe him so that he could be 
recognized by anybody else," he continued, "I could 
pick him out of a thousand. His very appearance as 
he came dashing out from the crowd was strikingly 
heroic. He carried his head with a mien strikingly 
characteristic- of his deed. It was not haughty, but 
cool, determined, and full of resolute determination. 
His manner of acting was such as to show that he had 
determined on his line of action, and was simply car- 
rying out some well-digested plan. Tearing down the 
street, as we were, he had to grasp the situation at 
once, and act instantly. He certainly has been ac- 
customed to a life calling out and developing such 
traits of character. It reminded me of a great general 
grasping the entire situation at a critical point of bat- 
tle, and using his forces in the only possible way to 
decide the victory, I think he must have had some 
military training." He grew warm in extolling him 
and reciting the incidents of the event, as they tended 
to magnify the result and exalt the hero. 

At mention of military training, the younger lady 
gave an involuntary start, and carried her hand spas- 
modically to her heart. Her face paled slightly, and 
she sank deeper into the cushions of her seat. 

Arrived at the office, the gentleman descended from 
the carriage, spoke a few words to the ladies, and then 
directed the driver to drive home and to exercise the 
greatest care, for the horses were yet much excited. 
He then entered the private door to the office. 
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Vorne, after getting away from the crowd which 
surrounded him, started up the street with the one ab- 
sorbing object still in his mind. It was now about two 
o'clock, and he could expect to find Mr. Melton in his 
office. He hurried his steps as he approached the 
vicinity of the banking establishment. 

Arrived there, he was informed by the porter, who 
recognized him, that the president had not yet ar- 
rived, but was expected every minute. He asked 
Vorne to be seated, assuring him that he would not 
have long to wait, as Mr. Melton was always punctual. 
He was now a few minutes late, which was something 
extraordinary for him. 

Soon a carriage was heard to drive up, and in a 
minute or so the private door was heard to open and 
some one to enter. The porter soon after carried 
Vorne's card into the office, but returned almost at 
once, bringing it back, saying that the president was 
laboring under some intense excitement and could see 
no one that day. 

"Please say to him,*' Vorne said eagerly, "that it is 
very important that I should see him at once. It is 
upon very urgent business, and I must see him." 

"I — I would like to, sir, but I am afraid to," the 
porter replied. "It would cost me my position — ^and 
Mr. Melton never changes his mind, sir." 

"Well, carry my message to him," said Vorne, slip- 
ping a yellow coin into the porter's hand. "Tell him 
it is next to life and death that I see him." 

He again entered the office, and was gone longer 
this time, and Vorne was in hopes he would succeed. 
He soon returned, however, his manner slightly agi- 
tated, and very much dejected. 

"Sir, just as I expected. Says he will see no one 
to-day, and that if I intrude again with this subject 
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he will discharge me on the spot. He was awful mad, 
sir, and awful excited, too." 

This very much disappointed Vorne, and he hesi- 
tated, deciding what to do. 

Then, in answer to an inquiry from Vorne, the porter 
said : "Yes, sir, the bank is open at nine in the morn- 
ing. The president comes down about ten, sir. Good 
morning, sir," and he closed the door behind Vorne. 

The latter, on coming on to the street, walked aim- 
lessly in any direction that he happened to turn. His 
disappointment at the turn of affairs was very great. 
He had hoped for a chance to vindicate himself and to 
obtain the permission to see Rova that day. But he 
was here denied the opportunity of seeing her father 
and the chance of clearing up the mystery and cloud 
that surrounded him. 

The next morning he was at the bank at sharp ten. 
He was met at the door by the voluble porter who 
welcomed him with a profound courtesy and a "Good 
morning" which, to Vorne, said very plainly, "I hope 
for more fees to-day." In answer to Vorne's question 
he answered : 

"Yes, sir, Mr. Melton came in a few minutes ago. 
Was in the counting room here just before you came 
in and had just retired to the private office, sir. Will 
you send in your card, sir?" 

"Yes," replied Vorne, taking one from his case and 
writing on the lower margin, ^'Important/' 

"Here," he continued, handing him the card, "please 
to take it in as soon as you can." 

"Yes, sir," said the porter, reaching for it, and 
holding out his hand for a moment, after it had re- 
ceived the card, as if expecting something to be added. 
"Won't you have a seat, sir?*' 

Vorne sat down and waited impatiently. He was 
somewhat excited, but was apparently cool enough. 
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He was anxious to confront his accuser and to have a 
chance to defend himself. He was very xnuch goaded 
in spirit, in having such charges resting against him, 
and he was very restless. 

The porter was not gone long. He soon returned, 
and brought the card back with him. 

'He declines to see you, sir," he said. 

What!" exclaimed Vorne, "won't see me — won't 
accuse me to my face ? He zvill see me," and he started 
for the door, to go in unannounced. The porter, how- 
ever, stopped him and prevented him from entering. 

"I can't allow that, sir," he said. 

"Will you take in another message for me?" Vorne 
asked, his eyes fairly starting from their sockets, and 
his hands fiercely clinched with anger and indignation. 
"He will see me if he has any fairness and sense of 
justice." 

"I would like to, sir," replied the porter, remembering 
the handsome fee of the day before, "but I am afraid 
to, sir. I know that he would dismiss me, sir. He was 
awful mad, sir, when he saw your card, sir. I don't 
know why. Before looking at the card, he said : *Very 
well, show him in.' But before I got to the door, he 
said: *Hold on, Rourke, inform the gentleman that I 
decline to see him.' He was awful white, sir. I know 
he was mad, and if I go in again, I know he will dis- 
charge me. I am sorry, sir." 

Vorne, after standing a few moments, turned and 
left the room. He was very much dejected and disap- 
pointed. He had not even thought of the possibility 
of Mr. Melton's refusing him an interview. He now 
was refused even the opportunity of defending himself. 
He could but picture Rova's father as a man entirely 
devoid of any sense of justice or of unwarrantable 
prejudice. He was to be condemned without a hear- 
ing! 
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However, he had Rova more to thank for this ac- 
tion of her father than the father himself. Had Vorne 
made this request before Mr. Melton had had the in- 
terview with Rova, he would not have been denied. 
But once Mr. Melton found that his daughter — or any 
one, in fact — was not convinced by his argument, and 
made to see as he did, he would be far from allowing 
his opponent the advantage of any counter argument. 
His mind was made up, he was convinced, and that 
was sufficient, and his daughter's action, in non-believ- 
ing the reports about Vorne, and asserting that he 
would yet change his mind about him, aroused in him 
the "I won't see" spirit, which fell so heavily upon 
Vorne to-day. 

Vorne returned to the hotel. He could not at once 
decide upon his future action, but he would not give it 
up yet. 

He finally decided that the only certain way to reach 
him was through the mail. He would write a letter 
and post it so that he would get it with his mail the 
next morning. He wrote and rewrote it, tearing it up 
as many times. He wanted to make it as strong as 
possible, and to make it appeal as much as possible to 
his sense of justice. Yet he knew that he must deal 
with him in a very politic way. He therefore wrote it 
many different ways before he finally decided on the 
form : one to be strong, urgent, and pleading, yet not 
grovelling. He informed him that he would wait one 
day and then call upon him again. 

After posting the letter he concluded that he would 
return to New York and remain till the next day, when 
he would return so as to be sure of being at the bank 
on time the following morning. Probably he would 
find Bodell in the city, too. He would like to see him 
now and consult with him at this juncture. 

That evening Bodell came up from Monroe, found 
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Vorne registered at the Grand, and went immediately 
to his room without sending his card ahead of him. 

Vorne said "Come in." Bodell entered, and found 
him sitting with his feet upon the table, his head 
dropped on bis breast, and his face wearing a decidedly 
dejected look. He did not look up at once, and Bo- 
dell halted near the door. On seeing who it was Vorne 
dropped his feet quickly to the floor, jumped up, and 
greeted him warmly. His face assumed another ex- 
pression instantly. He was glad to see Bodell just 
now, and told him so. 

"Well, Jack," said Bodell, when seated, "how have 
things gone with you? I am almost afraid to ask 
you, though, my dear fellow, as your appearance was 
anything but reassuring when I came in." 

Vorne's face assumed a very serious and dispirited 
look as Bodell continued in his light tone. He told 
Bodell then what had been the result of his undertak- 
ing, so far. How he had been denied the privilege of 
making any defence. This very much irritated Bodell, 
and incensed him, too, outraging his sense of justice to 
see his friend treated so. 

They talked over the situation and over the plans 
Vorne had devised to secure his end. After every 
point and possibility had been discussed, Bodell pro- 
posed that they go to the theatre or opera, as they had 
most of the evening before them yet, to which Vorne 
assented. Bodell drew an evening paper from his 
pocket and, consulting the "Amusements" column, se- 
lected Wallack's, as he thought the play billed for that 
place was one which would probably rouse Vorne and 
detract his attention for a while from his troubles. 

The next morning Bodell made his calculations to 
call upon Cora, who was .probably expecting him, as 
he had notified her from Monroe that he would be in 
the city at this time. Vorne declined an invitation to 
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accompany him, sending instead his regards to Miss 
Killom. He would remain at the hotel after doing 
some errands, and would see Bodell on his return. 

Accordingly, about eleven o'clock, the latter started 

forth with light heart to find No. 429 Street. He 

soon found the house and his ring was answered by a 
servant, who evidently had his instructions, for upon 
announcing himself, Bodell was answered: 

"Yes, sir, Miss Killom is at home. Just step into 
the parlor, please, sir. She directed me to pay that 
she would be down in a very few minutes," and the 
servant left him and went to announce the arrival to 
Miss Cora. This was, however, unnecessary, for he 
met her on the stairs, coming down to the parlor. She 
had been listening for him, and had heard his voice 
from the floor above. She came down with her spirits 
welling up into buoyancy, her eyes kindled with pleas- 
urable anticipation, and the color in her cheeks deep- 
ening at every step. She reached the door of the par- 
lor and stopped. Bodell was standing with his back 
to the door, examining a large painting on the wall. 
He had not heard her step when approaching, and was 
entirely oblivious of her presence. Directly she spoke. 

"Good morning, Mr. Bodell," she said, and at the 
same time advancing into the room. 

He turned instantly and hastened to meet her, both 
his arms outstretched. She unconsciotisly guided her- 
self between them, and they clasped around her, draw- 
ing her to his breast. 

"Oh, Cora!" he muttered, and then a slight relaxa- 
tion of the pressure, and a slight inclination of her 
face upward and their lips met in one ecstatic oscula- 
tion. He then held her off at arm's length and, after 
feasting his eyes upon her for an instant, repeated the 
operation. Then they began to find the power of 
speech. 
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"How lovely you are this morning, my darling/' said 
he, after gazing upon her with a devouring admira- 
tion. 

"How glad I am to see you/' she replied, looking up 
into his face, her very soul in her eyes. 

Other steps were heard approaching, and they found 
convenient seats at the side of the room, near the win- 
dow. Mrs. Killom entered. She welcomed Bodell, 
with much evident pleasure, and he greeted her 
warmly. 

She did not linger long. She inquired after Vorne 
and her other acquaintances of the summer, spoke 
of the opera and other matters of similar interest. 
After inviting him to dinner in the evening to meet 
Mr. Killom, she left the two lovers alone again. 

"How about Mr. Vorne and Rova?" asked Cora, 
soon after her mother had left them. 

"Well, Vorne is in great trouble," replied Bodell, 
and he proceeded to relate to her the position that 
Vorne occupied relative to the Meltons. 

"I have not been to see Rova since I returned," 
said she, after he had finished. "I am going over to 
see her very soon, though. I know that she is in as 
great trouble as Mr. Vorne over the matter. Poor 
Rova! Her father is very good to her, but he is a 
man of very strong prejudice, and if he has once set 
his face and opinion against Mr. Vorne, he will adhere 
to it, in spite of all testimony. Rova knows this, too, 
and I imagine is acquiescing in the state of affairs 
with the best grace her brave little heart can com- 
mand. I know, though, that she does not share one 
iota of her father's opinion of Mr. Vorne. Poor girl ! 
I wish she were happy as I," sighed Cora, laying her 
hand lovingly on Bodell's arm, looking up into his 
face with her whole being beaming with her love. Bo- 
dell's face, which had assumed a deeply serious and 
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contemplative expression while Cora was talking of 
the troubles of their friends, at once lighted 'up at 
Cora's touch, and he quickly carried the white, shapely 
hand to his lips, kissing it repeatedly and passion- 
ately. 

"My darling, you make me inexpressibly happy, 
said he, "and we must help our friends in their di- 
lemma, if we can, in any way." 

"Yes, we will, indeed," she said. "Poor Rova !" 

Bodell returned to the hotel, where he found Vome. 
The latter was walking up and down the corridor, his 
head bent forward and deeply absorbed in thought, and 
did not notice Bodell's approach until slapped on the 
shoulder by him. It was nearly time for Vome to 
return to Hoboken. On parting, Bodell said : 

"Now, Vorne, I shall be here for a day or two, and 
I want you to command me if I can be of any service 
whatever. Don't fail to call on me now if I can help 
you." 

"All right," said Vome, "I will let you know," and 
with a warm grasp of the hand, the two parted. 

On reaching the hotel in Hoboken, Vome was 
handed a letter at the office. He glanced at it nerv- 
ously, and at once recognized the writing of the super- 
scription. He went at once to his room and nervously 
tore open the letter. His first glance was at the sig- 
nature to confirm his conjectures, and saw the signa- 
ture, "J. Rodney Melton." He hastily devoured the 
contents. It was very brief, but it had the effect of 
causing his face to blanch, his teeth to set, and his 
hand to clutch and crush the letter with indignant rage. 
He sat for minutes gazing moodily and defiantly at 
the floor. Soon his inactivity changed to a nervous 
pacing of the floor. He walked, thought, and planned, 
and finally sat down again, and looked about him. It 
was now da^k. He could distinguish but few objects 
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in the room. While he had walked and thought the 
afternoon had passed into evening, it in turn was glid- 
ing into the low, mellow twilight, when he discovered 
himself and was aroused to a sense of his surround- 
ings. He finally rose, lighted the gas, dropped the 
charred match into the black grate, and seated himself 
beside the table. There he sat for another hour, look- 
ing intently at a point on the table, at which he was 
nervously punching with the point of his knife, ob- 
livious of the effect of the operation on the mahogany. 
At last he arose from his position, pulled down his 
coat and vest, kicked his trousers down over his shoe 
tops, and started for the glass to make some observa- 
tions on himself. As he turned, his foot struck some- 
thing and he stooped and picked up the crumpled 
letter which he had thrown down in his rage. He 
turned to the gas again, and, smoothing out the sheet 
in a manner, read again its contents as he had the first 
one he had received over the same signature. He read 
it through, and we will take this opportunity to dis- 
cover its contents. It ran thus : 

"Office, Mercantile Banking House, 
"Hoboken, N. J., Sept. — , i88— . 

"J. S. VORNE, 

**U. S. Army, 

"Chelton House, Hoboken, N. J. 
"Sir: Your letter of yesterday's date is at hand 
this morning. 

"I have only to inform you that my previous letter 
to you contained my expressed will on the subject of 
which you write. I have had no reason to change my 
opinion. You will please all concerned, sir, if you will 
cease your importunities. 
"My porter has his instructions. 

I am, sir, 
"J. Rodney Melton." 
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With an angry gesture, he thrust the crumpled 
paper into his pocket and strode to the glass, brushed 
his hair and clothes, and left the room. He stopped 
long enough at the dining room to get a cup of coffee, 
when he went out into the night air to cool his heated 
head and collect himself, that he might determine on 
a line of action. He wandered forth, continuing in just 
the direction that inclination or fate directed. He 
walked long and late. It was after midnight when 
he returned to his room. 

The next morning, after a night passed almost en- 
tirely without sleep, he made his way back to New 
York City and found Bodell yet at the hotel. The 
latter was much surprised to see him so early in the 
day. 

After the ordinary salutations, Vorne said : 

"I am going back to my post, Bodell. I don't think 
I can go on to Monroe with you." 

"Why, Jack, I thought you had gotten an extension 
of leave," Bodell replied. 

"So I have, but I have no reason for wishing to re- 
main any longer now. I think I am ready to go 
back." 

"Jack, is it possible that you were unsuccessful in 
your last effort? Won't the old gentleman see you 
under any consideration ? Is it all up ?" asked Bodell. 

"Yes, I have exhausted every scheme I could invent 
to get justice, to get a chance to meet the charges, 
but he won't allow me the opportunity." Here Vorne 
showed him the letter from Mr. Melton. "I am going 
back to my regiment, and wait for developments. I 
don't think I can do more here now. I am certain 
that the thing will be cleared up some time, and I 
think I can trust Miss Melton. Should you see her, 
Bodell," continued he, with deep earnestness, his eyes 
filling with an unfathomable softness, "you may tell 
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her of my many endeavors to get an opportunity to 
disprove the reports credited by her father, and that as 
yet I am utterly ignorant of what the charges arc, 
even." He hid his face in his hands for some time, 
and Bodell respected his feelings to the extent of not 
breaking the silence. Presently he raised his head, a 
look of resolution on his face, and said : "But you will 
explain to her, I know, Bodell, that I have not lost 
courage but will use every honorable means to dis- 
abuse her father's mind of his prejudice. She does not 
believe it, I know, and that gives me the courage." 

They talked long and considered all sides of the 
problem. It was finally decided that Bodell should 
give Vome any points he might learn after the latter 
left. 

Vorne left on the evening train for the West. After 
stopping a few days at his home in Ohio, he proceeded 

on to his station at Fort G , W. T. While at his 

home he received a letter from Lappeus, Chief of Po- 
lice at Portland, Oregon, which had followed him 
through his bankers in New York City. It ran : 



"Portland, Ore., August — , i88— . 
"Dear Vorne : 

"Your friendly note from M , giving me the 

points about that party, is gratefully acknowledged. 
I have taken the President of the Arlington into the 
secret, and he shares my suspicions that that fellow is 
an impostor, and we have sent on a detective to shadow 
him. Had you ever seen that fellow, Hermann, at the 
rooms, you could probably confirm our suspicions. 
We will find him out, though, thanks to that pin. Keep 
us posted. 

"Yours very gratefully, 
"C G. Lappeus/' 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVELATIONS. — ^A GAME OF WHIST. 

It was some weeks since Vorne had returned to his 
station. Bodell had seen his friend Dascon success- 
fully pass his examination before the Monroe Board, 

and assured of his commission in the ^th Infantry, 

then serving in Texas. 

Dascon was one evening with Bodell at the Hygeia 
Hotel at Monroe. He was unfolding his plans to his 
friend, saying that he would go immediately to New 
York after receiving his commission. In all the con- 
fidential talk of the evening, Bodell could see that 
Dascon had something on his mind which he wished 
to tell, something that he wanted his friend to know, 
yet he hesitated to approach it. Just before parting 
he said, laying his hand on Bodell's shoulder : 

"I have an apology, or, at least, an explanation to 
make to you, my most sincere friend on earth. It is 
to you and your encouragement and good cheer that 
I owe everything. Through them I was induced to 
abandon and give up a life that I had fallen into from 
sheer desperation. Sit down again a few moments. 
I will tell you my story, which I have never revealed 
to any one while serving in the West. I was induced, 
as I have said, to give up this life, which I had drifted 
into, and by your very good offices I revived some of 
my dormant ambition and dared to strive to make 
something more of myself than a mere cowboy. With 
what success you already know. Now to tell you how 
I happened to be in the country and in the life where 
you found me. 

"Soon after I had passed the age of twenty-one, in 
probably a mistaken and misguided resolution, through 
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a severe disappointment, I decided to leave my home, 
and to so lose myself to the world that my people 
could not trace me. I should probably return some- 
time, but not until I was in a position to make those 
who had filled me with disappointment to regret it. I 
thought I had been grievously wronged, and I had, 
too ; and yet in a cooler moment I could see that they 
had good reasons for their opinion. I was not long 
in the wilds of the West until, through sickness and 
reverses, I had lost almost all ambition. I wanted to 
be lost entirely from my former world.- It was only the 
encouragement which I received from you and your 
brother offices that reawakened any interest in life 
and induced me to strive again." 

"At home," he continued, after a pause, "I was 
known as Wilton Dascon Sheffield. The last name I 
dropped when I sought to cover up my trail when I 
left, and it is as Wilton Dascon that you have known 
me. My commission, at my request, will be made out 
in my full name and I desired to make this explana- 
tion to- you, my nearest and dearest friend, before you 
saw it in the papers, that you might know that I had 
practiced no deception with you." He had risen as he 
finished, looking straight at Bodell, who had been a 
very intent listener. The latter had also risen, and, 
seeing that the story was finished, grasped Sheffield 
by the hand and, retaining it with a warm pressure, 
said : 

"Dascon — ^you will always be that to me — ^you have 
acted honorably, and in everything you have done, and 
it is no disgrace that you have hidden your real name 
for these years. The motive was honest and the ac- 
tion honorable. But do you know I more than half 
suspected a part of what you have revealed to me? 
Some time Til tell you why. 

'But," he resumed, "I must leave you now, I am 
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glad you told me your story. I am off on the midnight 
train for New York, for a day or two. If you are 
not up there in that time, I will run down again. Good 
night, and God bless you, my dear fellow." 

When Bodell came down to breakfast, about eleven, 
next morning, he was handed a telegram. It ran 
thus: 

"Fort Monroe, Va., Oct. — , i88— . 
"Lieut. Fred. Bodell, 

"Grand Hotel, N. Y. 

''Telegram from S , Washington. Says com- 
mission ready in hands of Secretary of War. My regi- 
ment ordered to take the field immediately under Crook 
against Apaches. I join at once, and take my month's 
leave later. Sheffield.'^ 



This was quite important news to him. He would 
not see Dascon again, and the thoughts of his going 
into the field awoke memories in Bodell's mind — 
memories of times when they served together on the 
campaign. He mused to himself, saying: "I had in- 
tended to write to Driscoll about Dascon. I will tele- 
graph him, and it will probably reach him before they 
get off." So, after finishing his breakfast, he went 
into the office and sent the following telegram : 

"New York, Oct. — , i88— . 
"Lieut. J. N. Driscoll, 

"Adjutant th Infantry,. 

"Fort McKavett, Texas. 
"Lieut. Wilton Dascon Sheffield, recent appointment 
from the ranks, from my regiment, goes to your regi- 
ment. I give him my unqualified recommendation. 
Trust him in anything. General Crook knows him as 
former scout under name Dascon. wSheffield joins 
at once to go into the field with you. 

"Fred. Bodell/' 
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About twelve o'clock Bodell sauntered down the 
street and up toward the Killom mansion. Cora was 
never surprised at seeing him appear at any time, now. 
She had grown to expect him on any and all occa- 
sions. He never took pains to inform her of any of 
his visits, for they had grown so frequent that he went 
and came almost as one of the family. He was always 
certain of a hearty welcome from Cora, and a cheer- 
ful greeting from her mother. Mr. Killom was al- 
ways glad to have Bodell's cheerful and enlivening 
presence at their house, too. He had learned to like 
him very much, and was well pleased with his daugh- 
ter's prospects. In a quiet and incidental way he had, 
by inquiry of parties who knew Bodell, especially of 
the officers stationed at Governor's Island, in the har- 
bor, with whom he had become acquainted in his busi- 
ness transactions, satisfied himself of Bodell's integ- 
rity. The matter of his income was only a secondary 
matter with Mr. Killom, who regarded the man who 
had integrity of character sufficient to satisfy him for 
the relation of husband to his daughter, was one who 
would provide for her. So he was in every way sat- 
isfied with Bodell as his future son-in-law, and, as we 
have said, was always glad to welcome him to his home 
circle. 

As Bodell neared the house he saw the family car- 
riage drawn up in front. Running up the steps, he 
almost collided with Cora and her mother, who were 
just coming out dressed for a drive. The surprise of 
the ladies was considerable, and the joy of all very 
noticeable at the encounter. They all returned to the 
house and sat down in the parlor. 

"Oh, I am so glad you have come, Fred," said Cora, 
as her mother made an excuse to pass out and run up- 
stairs, saying she would be down in a few minutes. 
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"We are just going to drive over and call on Mota. 
You will go with us, won't you ?" 

"Yes, I shall be glad to go with you, Cora. I should 
like to see Miss Tyrol again, as I have not seen her 
since you left West Point, last month. Is she still 
going to marry that Mr. Enby, do you know ?" 

"No, I thinic not," she replied ; "not in the near fu- 
ture, anyhow. I think Mr. Enby is tiring, too, of her 
indifference. She keeps putting him off from time 
to time, and won^t fix upon any day. I don't think 
they will never marry. I hope not." 

"I hope not, too," added Bodell. "I have a revela- 
tion to make to you, Cora; but I hear your mother 
coming, and we won't delay, we will go, and I will tell 
you after we return." 

They were soon in the carriage and driving across 

East River to Street in Brooklyn, where lived 

the Tyrols — one of the merchant princes of New York. 

Mota welcomed her guests with a warm and cor- 
dial greeting. She swept into the elegant parlors, her 
movements combining rare grace and dignity. She 
welcomed each with a warm grasp of the hand, and 
in case of Cora bestowing also a passionate kiss right 
on the lips. Her face and eyes beamed with the plea- 
sure she found in her guests. Her features did not 
wear the usual despondent and indifferent air, but 
were animated with a real joy and pleasure. 

The party prolonged their stay much beyond the 
limit of a merely fashionable call. Cora and Mota 
were such good friends, and had so much in common, 
in the matter of friends and tastes, that it was great 
pleasure for both when they could be together. Mrs. 
Killom was glad, too, to see the animated and cheerful 
expression on Mota's face when talking with. Cora, 
replacing the indifferent and careless air she usually 
wore of late. Bodell was in deep clover, for besides 
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being in the presence of his fiancee, he loved the com- 
pany of Mota. So they stayed long and talked over 
many things which were of mutual interest since 
last summer. 

She inquired after her cadet friend of the West 
Point German. 

"I have not heard from him since I left the Point," 
replied Bodell, "but I suppose he is deep in the mys- 
teries and theories of engineering and other subjects 
he is supposed to master during this, the last year of 
his course. By the way, Miss Tyrol, do you remem- 
ber my speaking of my friend Dascon, who was at 
Monroe ?*' contmued Bodell, watching her features 
closely. 

"Yes," she returned, quickly, "I remember you re- 
lated quite a little history — romance almost, about this 
friend. I hope he was successful in his examina- 
tions?" . 

"Yes, he has his commission before this time, I pre- 
sume," said Bodell, looking at his watch. "I saw him 
yesterday at Monroe, and this morning I received a 
telegram from him, saying that he was off to join his 
regiment in Texas, which is going to take the field 
against the Indians at once. I predict that he will win 
laurels. He was entitled to a month's leave of ab- 
sence before he joined his regiment, but he gave it up 
to go into the field. He may get the leave this winter, 
and I hope before I go back, as I hope to get an ex- 
tension of leave until after New Year's." 

"I hope you will," she answered. 

They now prepared to take their leave. As the two 
girls found themselves near a bay window at one 
end of the room, Mota, taking Cora by the hand, led 
her into it. Once within the hangings, Mota, taking 
her friend's face between her palms, put another kiss 
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on her lips and asked, smilingly : "My dear, when are 
the cards to be out, when will it take place ?" 

"We are to be married on Christmas," she answered, 
blushing with happiness. "We will be married, and 
Mr. Bodell will join his regiment at once, after stop- 
ping a week at his home. Oh, I am so happy, my dear 
Mota," giving her a hug. 

As they were going out of the parlor, Bodell took 
opportunity and occasion to say, in a low hurried tone, 
"I think I know a friend of yours, a particular friend. 
Keep up good cheer, and — ^hope." 

They returned to the Killom mansion after a drive 
in the park. They found Mr. K. at home. He was 
a man who found most of his pleasure in his family 
and home. He was glad to see Bodell, too. 

"Fred, what is the revelation you promised me this 
morning?" said Cora, as they were seated in the parlor 
that evening, and after she had played some of her 
most bewitching music for him. 

"Oh, yes ; I was just thinking of that myself," said 
he. "In fact, I have been thinking of that more than 
of anything else to-day." 

"What?" she said, with arching brows and a per- 
ceptible smile. 

"Oh, present company always excepted, my dear," 
he rejoined. 

"That will scarcely make it more complimentary," 
she said; "but about the revelation now, dear," she 
added, changing the piano stool for a comfortable 
chair, into which she settled, intimating that she was 
ready. 

"Well," said he, turning his chair so that he faced 
her, and was comfortably near, "it is about Miss Ty- 
rol's friend, Sheffield. Do you know I am morally 
certain that I have discovered that he and my friend 
Dascoa are identical — are the same person?' 
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This immediately secured Cora's earnest attention, 
and Bodell proceeded to give her Dascon's story, as he 
had told him. 

Cora was intensely moved by this recital, and when 
Bodell finished, she, clasping her hands, exclaimed: 

"Of course it is Mota's friend and lover, dear, and, 
oh, I am so glad! How I wish I had known it this 
afternoon, so I could have told her. It will make her 
so happy — she never loved Mr. Enby." 

They talked over this subject long and thoughtfully. 
They decided that they would not break it to her at 
once. Maybe Dascon would be home before they left, 
and they could bring the two together in some way 
which would be satisfactory to all concerned. Bodell 
said: 

*T intend to ask him to be my 'best man' at Christ- 
mas, dear, if he is available. I can think of no one, 
unless it be Vorne, that I would prefer for the occa- 
sion, and, of course, the latter cannot be here to assist, 
as he has gone off to Idaho, poor fellow ! I will ask 
Pel. down from Springfield — as I hear he has been 
ordered to the arsenal there — ^to assist, too. Of your 
numerous friends, Cora, have you decided upon whom 
of those you think most of to assist you?" 

"I am going to have Mota for one, if she will serve 
me. I think I would ask Rova Melton if I thought 
she would care to participate, but I think that under 
the circumstances, she would not care to join in the 
festivities of the occasion. I will find out, though, as 
I should like very much to have her, but I should as 
much dislike to give her the pain of declining. By 
the by, Fred, I think I shall go over and see her to- 
morrow, not about this question, however. Would 
you not like to go too? Mamma and I were talking 
of it to-day and we thought we ought to go over soon." 
'Yes, I should like to see Miss Melton, I am going 
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to write to Vome, within a day or two, and I should 
like to be able to say to him that I had seen her. Any 
word about her will possess a living interest for him. 
What time will you go over to-morrow?" 

"Well, we shall have to go so as to take luncheon 
in Hoboken, returning in the evening. I think we 
will start about ten o'clock," Cora replied. 

On arriving in Hoboken the next day they went 
immediately to the hotel where Vorne had stopped 
when there. They ate luncheon there and then pro- 
ceeded to the Meltons' where they found Rova and 
her mother both at home and were welcomed very 

cordially. The summer at M had made them all 

very well acquainted and exceedingly good friends. 
They found much to talk over. Rova, of all of them, 
seemed the least inclined to recur to the subjects con- 
nected with that place. She was, apparently, interested 
in the incidents and events spoken of and recalled by 
the others, but did not care to talk about them her- 
self. She tried to -appear as gay and lightsome as 
they knew her there, but it was apparent to her visitors 
that her cheerfulness was forced. 

During the conversation Bodell found opportunity 
to say to her: "I am going to write to Vorne in a 
day or two, can I give him any message from you ?" 

At mention of his name she looked up quicklj', 
her face suffused with blushes, and a strange glad 
light in her eyes. She almost as quickly dropped 
her gaze again and with as much indifference as she 
could command, answered: "No, I guess not. Where 
is he, Mr. Bodell ?" 

"He has gone back to his regiment in Idaho," Bo- 
dell replied. "Certainly you know why, Miss Mel- 
ton ?" 

she had given an involuntary start at this informa- 

n, for she supposed he was still m the East some- 
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where for she knew he had an extension of his leave 
of absence. She recovered from her surprise as 
quickly as possible, but not until Bodell had noticed it. 
She answered: 

"I did not know that he had gone back, and cer- 
tainly I could not know why." 

"Yes," continued Bodell, anxious to continue the 
subject, "he made up his mind very suddenly to re- 
turn at once. He made me his confidante, and told 
me why. He left about three weeks ago." 

He stopped here to allow her to ask why, if she 
desired to know, and he hoped she would. He was 
certain that she knew nothing of what Vorne had 
done to effect an understanding with her father. But 
she did not ask. She simply said: "It must have 
been a very sudden decision." 

"Why, Miss Killom, I hope you are not going so 
soon," said Rova, turning to the ladies who had risen 
as if to go. 

"Yes, Rova," said Cora, approaching her and Bo- 
dell, "we must go. Come over and see us soon, won't 
you? I have something to talk with you about, and 
I have a very important service to ask of you. Come 
over and stay with me for a few days, won't you?" 

"Perhaps so," she replied, smiling. "As to the ser- 
vice you speak of, you cannot ask anything of me 
that I can do which I will not do gladly, Cora. I 
will come over next week, if I can." 

"Do, please, Rova, dear, I want you to come so 
much," added Cora, as they passed out into the hall. 
'Nothing for Vorne?" said Bodell, aside, to her. 
'Only that I was much surprised, that's all," she 
answered, her cheeks coloring crimson. 

As they drove away and down the street they passed 
Mr. Melton's office and saw him standing in the door. 
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He recognized the ladies and lifting his hat made 
them a very stately bow. 

"That is Mr. Melton, Fred," said Cora. 

Fred remarked his appearance and suggested some- 
thing about "distinguished in appearance." 

"What do you thing about Rova, my dear?" asked 
her mother of Cora. 

"I think she is looking badly, mamma, don't you? 
Did you not notice her pallid appearance and the dark 
rings about her eyes?" she answered. 

"Yes," rejoined her mother. "I don't think she is 
looking well." 

"While trying to be very gay and cheery, her spirits 
are not in it. I think it is through loss of spirits, 
more than anjrthing else, that she appears not in her 
usual health," added Bodell. 

"I hope she will come over and stay with me a few 
days," continued Cora. "I will try and cheer her up. 
I don't consider her case hopeless by any means, do 
you, Fred?" 

"No, indeed," he replied, "she is entirely oblivious 
of Vorne's exertions and motives, I am sure, from a 
remark she made this afternoon. That indignant papa 
of hers has told her not a word of what Vorne sought, 
I know, and she did not even know he had returned 
to his regiment, until I told her. I think all may 
yet come out right, but how I cannot now see." 

On arriving at the pier in New York they found 
the Killom carriage in waiting. Mr. Killom had 
come from the office in it to meet them. When they 
arrived at the house Bodell proposed that he should 
let the carriage take him to the hotel, that he would 
not come in now. To this proposed arrangement the 
other three declared an emphatic "A/'a/" 

"Nonsense, Bodell," said Mr. Killom. "Come in and 
take dinner with us. I am going to claim your com- 
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pany and time to-night — ^by your perrtiission. Miss 
Cora," turning to her. 

"All right, Papa," she answered, laughing, "for 
most of the evening." 

"I have asked our two friends of the club. in, and 
we will have another rubber of whist. I am not satis- 
fied with yours and Adams' success of the other even- 
ing, and I propose that Bartlett and I shall give you a 
further test to-night." 

Bodell, who had proposed going to the hotel, had 
done so more for appearance sake and was glad to take 
up with the proposition of a rubber of whist, as pro- 
viding him with a pretext for changing his mind. Mr. 
Killom was very fond of the game and he was much 
better pleased when pitted with a good partner against 
opponents who were equally good. On the evening at 
the club, when he played in a game with Bodell, the 
rubber went against him, but it was so close that it 
made the game intensely interesting and he was very 
anxious to cross swords with the same opponents 
again. Hence, he had arranged for this game in his 
own library that evening, counting on Bodell's certain 
presence. 

The parties to the game having all arrived, Bodell 
was called from the parlor to the library and some- 
what loth he was to make the change. The table 
was prepared and the game begun. During the first 
hand it was evident to Bodell's partner, Mr. Adams, 
that the former had left some of his wits behind in 
the parlor. When he made the first exceedingly awk- 
ward play Mr. Adams looked up quickly and seeing 
that Bodell was unconscious of having done anything 
in particular, smiled to himself and said nothing. But 
when, after playing the next hand, his partner said: 
"Did you intend that signal for trumps, Mr. Bodell ?" 
he aroused himself a little, saying : . 
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"Did I signal, sure enough? I don't know — I don't 
tjiink I meant to signal." 

"No," said Mr. Adams, "I don't think now that you 
did mean it, as you held only the tray of trumps, but 
you signalled very distinctly with the nine of diamonds, 
and then the four spot." 

I beg your pardon," said Bodell, coloring slightly, 
it surely was done inadvertently. I will be more 
careful." 

The .next hand, however, he trumped his partner's 
ace and lost that game, having scored but two points. 
To this wild playing Mr. Adams now entered a mild 
remonstrance and Bodell collected himself and played 
better, but allowing the other side to count the rub- 
ber. Mr. K. was accordingly in exuberant spirits. 
The next rubber the other side won, after a close con- 
test. The interest of the evening now centered in the 
third rubber, which was evenly and stubbornly con- 
tested, the points being equally divided up to the last 
hand, which. was to decide it. Before dropping a card 
each studied his hand closely. It was Bodell's lead 
and he was evidently going to play his hand for what 
it was worth. He finally dropped the tray of trumps, 
which was taken by his partner with the knave. He 
returned the lead with the ace, with which he cap- 
tured his right-hand adversary's queen. Another lead 
of trumps brought out the other adversary's king, 
which took the trick and left two trumps out, Bodell 
holding the smaller and Mr. Killom, his right-hand 
adversary, the larger. 

The game was now at fever heat. Every play was 
watched closely by all. The tricks were falling about 
equally. By an adroit play Bodell finally forced out 
this large trump and then got the lead with his re- 
maining one a;id having the command of his long suit 
soon ran it out, gaining the odd trick and one extra 
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point. It ended the contest for the evening and all 
pushed back their chairs with a sigh of relief, all well 
satisfied with the contest, if not all with the victory. 
The contest was hot, and the victory consequently 
sweet. 

Mr. Killom was flushed from excitement and a little 
chagrined at defeat, yet congratulated his opponents, 
saying: "That was well played, Bodell; well played." 

Mrs. Killom now entered the library and was in- 
formed of the result of the contest. She congratulated 
the victors, for she was a lover of the game, too, and 
then she invited them all to follow her to the dining- 
room and partake of light refreshments. 

Upon entering the room a most pleasing sight 
greeted them in the shape of a delightful spread. They 
were seated at the table and served by Mrs. Killom 
and Cora. After doing ample justice to the viands 
they were regaled with some excellent havanas. They 
soon thereafter took their departure, Bodell going 
to his hotel. He got a parting word and kiss from 
Cora and promised to see her again to-morrow 
evening. 

The ' next day the letter was written to Vorne. 
After telling Vorne of some of the happenings since 
he left, Bodell continued — "I was over at Hoboken the 
other day. Jack, in company with Miss Killom and 

her mother. We went over to see Miss M and 

found her, and her mother both at home. Did not see 
the papa, but was not disappointed thereby. Or rather 
I did see him, too, standing in his office door as we 
drove by. I am not much surprised, Jack, at the 
result of your undertaking with him. You have a 
chin to work against there which will stop at no 
expedient — unless I am much mistaken in the physiog- 
nomy. By tlie way, I wish I could report something 
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which would make your way seem clear — something to 
bring you out of your trouble, my dear fellow. I 
took occasion to say to Miss Melton, when we were 
alone, that you had gone and that she, of course, knew 
why, etc. She was very much surprised and said that 
she knew nothing about your leaving — thought you 
still somewhere in the East. At mention of your 
name, dear Jack, her face crimsoned and assumed a 
very interested expression for the instant. When 
asked if she had any word for you, she hesitated 
slightly and said, *No.' When I repeated the ques- 
tion, aside, just as we were leaving, she said: 'Say 
I was surprised, that's all.' You need have nothing 
to fear from that quarter, my old fellow, if you can 
only bring the papa around to listen to reason. 

"I saw the Mr. Uxom on the street the other day. 

Cora (that is Miss K ) tells me that he is at the 

Meltons' almost constantly now, and that he is driving 
his very fine horses and that papa and mamma Melton 
are often with him. By the way, have you communi- 
cated your suspicions to the Portland authorities, yet ? 

"Well, I suppose you want to know of my arrange- 
ments. Christmas day has been fixed upon as the 
day we are to be married — Cora and I. We are not 
going to have a large wedding (any kind will do for 
me), only what can be accommodated at the Killom 
residence. I wish you were here to be my best bower. 
Jack; I would rather have your help in this case than 
that of any one I know of, but you have run off away 
out there, so that there is no hope for it, I suppose. 

"Haven't seen Pel since you left. Guess his ord- 
nance has swallowed him up. 

"Write me. Jack, and tell me what you are going to 
do. Command me if I can serve you in any way 
whatever. 
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"Cora would annex her love to mine, I know, if she 
knew I was writing. So good-bye. 

'Yours in happiness, 

"Bodell/' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TWO SURPRISES AT THE WEDDING. 

Vome fell into the routine of garrison duty again 
on his return to his company. The next day but one 
after his return he was detailed for officer of the day. 
This duty he shared with about six other company 
officers at the post, there being only that many out of 
twelve on duty with their companies. Some were on 
leave and some on detached service. Detached service, 
with one or two, meant a permanent detail on some 
fancy or pleasant duty in the East — ^at Washington or 
New York City, perhaps. 

Vorne found that the routine came to him just as 
naturally as the fit of an old garment. After report- 
ing to the commanding officer after guard mounting 
for orders and receiving the answer, "Usual orders, 
Mr. Vorne," he returned to Captain Jones' quarters, as 
he was stopping with his captain until his own quar- 
ters could be fixed up by the Quartermaster. This 
Captain Jones was a character in the regiment. He 
had enlisted in the regular army away back in the 
fifties, before Vorne was born. At the beginning of 
the war he was commissioned a second lieutenant, and 
assigned to a regiment of regulars, serving on the 
Kansas frontier. His schooling in the ranks was of 
great benefit to him and also to the Government. 
He was detailed as drill master and instructor in 
several of the camps of instruction established by the 
Government in Western Missouri for the recruits 
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picked up throughout the state. He served in many 
capacities during the rebellion and before the close 
had risen to be a Major of Volunteers, and the same 
by brevet in the regular army. Upon the disbanding of 
the volunteer forces at the close of the war, and 
the reduction of the regular, he found himself reduced 
to the alternative, with hundreds of others, of accept- 
ing a subordinate's position in the regular establish- 
ment or quitting the service, which had now become as 
a second nature. 

He accepted the position of first lieutenant in the 

th Infantry, from which, in due course of time, 

he rose to a captain and it was under him that Vorne 
joined when he left the Academy. 

Vorne found in him a staunch friend and ready 
counselor. While he was very rough in exterior and 
gruff in manner he nevertheless had some of the 
finer feelings, which one keenly appreciated coming 
from such a character. He was of that school of 
the old army which recognized in stimulants one of 
the greatest boons granted to mortals. He had been 
educated in that direction during his first service, 
when grog was apportioned out to Uncle Sam's sol- 
diers, as was the ration of beans or three-quarters of 
a pound of salt pork. It was now a necessity with him 
and he was never without it. He must have his "eye- 
opener" at reveille, his eleven o'clock grog and his 
"night-cap" before retiring even more religiously than 
he said his devotions. These were his regular and 
stated times for it, but they did not bar any and many 
social ones in between. 

Of course when Vorne joined him fresh from the 
Point, to extend his fullest welcome Captain Jones 
must mix it with a little whiskey, water and sugar and 
proffer it in this shape, saying : "It will do you good, 
you must be tired and dusty.' 
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This offer Vorne very gently declined with, "Thank 
you, Captain (he did not then know that Captain 
Jones was known by his brevet of Major), you will 
please excuse me, but I'll decline that and ask you 
for a drink of water, if convenient." 

This, of course, surprised the Captain somewhat, for 
he was not prepared for this turn. However, it was 
not much of a surprise to his own stomach to receive 
two toddies (his own and Vorne's) in quick succes- 
sion, for it was now prepared for anything in that 
line and to be surprised at nothing. 

When, later, Vorne again declined to join him in 
his "night-cap" Major Jones, in his abrupt manner, 
said: 

"Don't never drink ?" 

"No, I never drink anything, Captain," he replied, 
quietly. 

When leaving Vorne at the door of his room that 
night after a quarter of an hour's chat, the Major 
said : 

"Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Vorne, that you never 
drink any kind of stimulants?" 

"Captain, I have never taken a drink of stimulants 
in my life, except medicinally," he replied. "It may 
seem very radical to you, sir, but it is a matter of 
principle with me and I never mean to." 

"Young man, stick to that principle, and you will 
save yourself and your friends much trouble and 
anxiety. Good night; breakfast at half past eight." 
And the major, giving him a warm pressure of the 
hand, left him for the night. 

It soon became known among the officers of the 
garrison what scruples the newly joined sub. had, and 
he was seldom asked to drink, for all respected one 
who could thus act from principle though not a few 
said: "Oh, he'll get over that soon. Just wait until 
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he has been out in the field a while and he will be glad 
to take his toddy." But he had withstood through 
two hard campaigns. 

Mrs. Jones, much younger than her husband, had 
married the major after the war. She was a very 
pleasant lady and made Vome feel at home immedi- 
ately. While devoted to her husband, he was probably 
too old in years for their tastes and pleasures to be 
identical or similar, and she therefore took great 
pleasure in the attentions of younger oflScers. She 
had become quite a good friend of Vorne's and he 
was under obligations to appear civil and courteous 
and to extend to her numberless attentions in the way 
of drives and rides. She, being much more vigorous 
than her husband, was inclined to take the lead in 
matters and at times even assume direction of his 
official affairs. This had been a source of a good deal 
of annoyance, at different times, and especially when 
Major Jones had been in command of a post, which 
had happened at one or two periods. His subordinates 
had gently (?) demurred against being commanded 
by a woman. This fact probably more than any other 
led to Major Jones' company being sent to some larger 
post where he would be under a superior. 

On this day, when Vorne had marched on guard, 
Mrs. Jones was in the sitting room of the hall, when 
he came in. She had longed to question him about 
the reports which had been current in the regiment, 
while he was away, to the effect that he, Vome, was 
going to bring a bride back with him, and she wanted 
to know why he did not stay away until his leave 
was up. All these things worried Mrs. Jones and 
she intended to take the first opportunity to clear 
the matter up, and here it was. 

"Why, Mr. Vorne, are you officer of the day, 
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already ?" called a voice from within, as he closed the 
hall door. 

"Yes, Mrs. Jones," he replied. 

"Didn't give you much rest, did they?" 

"No, I could not expect it, returning from leave, you 
know. I go to the head of the roster," he replied, 
entering the room and drawing a chair up to the fire, 
for it was chilly. 

"Why did you come back so soon, Mr. Vorne?" 
she continued, without ceasing her work at arranging 
her bric-a-brac. "You got an extension till the first 
of December, didn't you?" 

"Yes, I got a month's extension," he replied, "but I 
got ready to come back." 

"Didn't you have a good time? Didn't you enjoy 
your leave?" 

"Very much indeed," he replied, reflectively. 

A slight interval here before her next question al- 
lowed his mind to run over, in quick review, the 

summer at M . What a summer that had been! 

But it seemed years to him now since that time. Where 
was Rova now? Does she know where I am, or has 
she forgotten me — probably has forgotten about M- 



and me altogether ! He then wondered, tried to con- 
ceive some plan, as he had for weeks, how he could 
bring J. Rodney Melton to listen to reason. He was 
revolving schemes in his head for the solution of that 
perplexing problem when Mrs. Jones aroused him by 
repeating the substance of a question she had pro- 
pounded to him when he was oblivious of everything 
save M and its associations. 

"Suppose you know of the many reports about you 
and your designs while on leave, don't you?" 

"No," he replied, rather absently, "I have not been 
told. But I suppose many were current." 

"Yes, at one time report said you were married — 
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then you were not married, but would be soon and 
join your company at a certain time, and still another 
that you were besieged in some of the fastnesses of the 
mountains in northern New York and held there by 
some fascinating rustic beauty — and several other va- 
riations." 

Here she paused as if expecting some remark from 
Vome. Presently he said : 

''And which of these variations do you believe, Mrs. 
Jones?" 

"Well, some of them will have to be discarded 
altogether, I suppose, judging from what is seen, but 
isn't there a grain of truth in some of them ? Wasn't 
the wedding day suddenly postponed for some reason 
and you decided to join, to go back again later?" 

She was bound to have it her own way and then 
have it confirmed by him and if she could possibly hit 
the correct solution to the mystery it would go to 
the credit of her acute discerning powers. 

"I cannot enlighten you any, Mrs. Jones," he re- 
plied, with rather an amused smile. "Your own intui- 
tion will have to cull the facts from the garbage, if 
any are found. I presume almost any of them might 
serve if properly doctored." 

"As you are not inclined to deny it in toto, I am 
inclined to think there is something in it. Tell me, Mr. 
Vome, is it a rustic beauty, with chestnut brown skin 
and falling tresses^ or is she a city belle, with papa's 
coffers in prospective? Since you admit it (or almost 
as well), I am all curiosity to know more of her, Mr. 
Vorne ; please tell me," and she was all excitement and 
had no doubt by this time convinced herself that he 
was at least engaged and had prepared a picture in 
her own mind of just what kind of a girl she was ani 
how much she was worth and many other minor quali- 
ties. 
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"When I have seen her myself, Mrs. Jones," he 
replied, with an apology for a smile, as he left to go 
to his room. 

But Mrs. Jones was not done with him yet. 

Vorne went to his room and pulling off belt and 
sword, threw them on the bed and sank into a chair 
near the window. He folded his arms across his 
breast and allowed his head to drop forward and in 
this position he gave himself up to thought. He had 
done nothing else but think during the past weeks; 
when returning he had traveled mechanically, as it 
were, without any special thought of comfort or plea- 
sure. He automatically left the train at the station 
and took the stage for the post. This had been the 
characteristic of all his actions too since he arrived, 
and it had been remarked by many of the officers who 
had formerly known him as one of the most punctilious 
and painstaking officers of the regiment. He was the 
one, too, who entered into all his military duties with 
the utmost zest and interest. Now he took things as 
they came, shut himself up in his room almost ex- 
clusively and his former friends did not find him with 
the genial smile and greeting they were accustomed 
to. They could have partially accounted for this condi- 
tion of things had he remained his full time on leave 
and been forced by its expiration to rejoin his com- 
pany after a summer of gay pleasures. They would 
have said it was the reaction. But here he was back 
a month before he was required to be — ^had given up 
these pleasures voluntarily, as it appeared to them, 
therefore why this gloomy, abstracted listlessness ? 

Mrs. Jones had convinced herself, by her feminine 
divination, she said, that there was a woman at the 
bottom of it. She had lost no time in making an 
effort at arriving at the truth of her conjectures, and 
had attacked Vorne at the early opportunity oflFered 
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that morning, as we have seen. Although she derived 
no tangible information by her efforts, yet she was 
self-consciously convinced that she was right and "I 
will get it out of him yet" went through her mind as 
he left the room. She smiled very assuringly to 
herself. 

She lost no opportunity in bringing up the subject 
thereafter, when alone with him and when in company 
with her husband. She essayed to surprise him into 
an admission, but she got little satisfaction. Vorne 
would parry her questions, and make her answer 
them herself and the Major would help him whenever 
he was around. 

He "hated to see a woman trying to bully-rag a 
man," he said, and gave his wife, some very abrupt 
answers, for Vorne, when he got the opportunity. 
On one occasion after one of these little sparring 
turns and after Vorne left the room, she said to her 
husband : "Percival, what do you think is the matter 
with Jack Vorne? He is so different from what he 
used to be. Don't you think he has been jilted by 
some woman? or something of that kind?" 

"Well, madam, not having been informed on the 
subject, I have a delicacy about expressing an opin- 
ion," replied the major, very suavely. "But," he con- 
tinued, turning toward her, "Jack is a very sensible 
fellow, and if there is any change in him, you may 
depend upon it there is a cause for it." 

On another occasion, after Mrs. Jones had been 
plying Vorne with very adroit questions on this same 
subject she remarked, after he had gone, more to her- 
self but loud enough for Percival to hear: "I do 
wonder what it is that is telling so with Jack. He has 
no appetite, he eats nothing and goes no place, just 
mopes around and, poor fellow, he looks awfully bad. 
Don't you think, dear, that some of us had better speak 
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to him and tell him how he is treating himself. Mrs. 
McMullion suggested as much this morning." 

The Major had been piling wood on the fire and 
had just finished sweeping the hearth and replacing 
the fender when she put this direct question to him. 
He turned toward her his already illumined face 
lighted up by the fire and heat, and said in a very 
much disgusted and irritated tone: 

*Tor God's sake, Maria, do let the man alone. He 
has got more hard sense in him than all the women 
in this garrison. They will all do well to let him 
alone. It is only your curiosity that is piqued, because 
he won't give you any satisfaction. Give him a rest !" 

While it is true that Mrs. Jones, usually through 
her husband's wish to please her, wore the pantaloons 
of the family, it was also true that she had a whole- 
some dread of his anger and knew that when he ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of any scheme or point 
she need not try to force him. She was, therefore, 
careful to not mention the subject again in his pres- 
ence, which was a little respite for Vorne, but he did 
not escape altogether. The subject was a source of 
annoyance to the ladies of the garrison or to those 
who interested themselves in it during the whole 
winter. 

When Vorne received the first letter from Bodell 
it cheered him very much. The few words she sent 
him as a message were treasured up in his heart and 
as recorded in Bodell's letter were read and re-read 
many times. Bodell had seen her — Rova — then, and 
had been sure that at mention of his name she mani- 
fested interest — was surprised into betraying her 
thoughts to Bodell sufficiently to show that he was not 
forgotten ! This was joy for Vorne. Oh, if he could 
but write to her! If he could but let her know his 
position. But, no, she had said, "I will write first. 
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Should he make Bodell a medium to convey her a 
message? No, it would be taking advantage of her, 
or at least, would give her father room to think that 
he had not acted strictly on the square. He would 
not give him any such advantage. But without send- 
ing her any direct message, when he wrote Bodell 
he explained to him his reasons for not writing direct 
to her, or sending her a message by him, then said : 

"But you will see her again, Fred — often perhaps. 
When you get a favorable opportunity, tell her how 
I am situated. That I did not come back here having 
g^ven up the cause with her father (and God knows, I 
never will), but that I thought by my returning here 
and not soliciting him further for a while that after 
due consideration he might relent and consent to listen 
to reason. How I wish I could send her a mes- 
sage by you, but I will not ! But, Fred, without tell- 
ing her direct from me you can assure her that my 
whole heart, life and being are in this and that I 
will never relax my efforts. God bless you, my dear 
fellow, for the comfort contained in your letter ; write 
me often and tell me all you can about Rova. 

"My congratulations to you and Miss K in the 

fullness of your joy. I wish you both ten thousand 
thousand joys. I don't know which I could con- 
gratulate most. God bless you both in your happiness. 

"Thanks for your kind wish that I could be there 
to assist you. Nothing would give me more pleasure 
than to know that I had aided you in the direction 
of your greatest happiness and I should like exceed- 
ingly well to be there at Christmas-tide. May yours 
be the fullest joys granted to mortals. 

"P. S. — ^The Portland authorities are after that 
Uxom. Last information I had they were about to 
'close in on him. He is closely shadowed and I don't 
think he will get off. My just suspicions are con- 
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firmed by recent developments and the authorities are 
only accumulating evidence. The original Uxom has 
never been heard from, I understand, and I guess 
he was made away with." 

Vorne heard from Bodell once or twice more be- 
fore the latter was married. Each of his letters con- 
tained comforting assurances which raised Vome's 
spirits for the time being. He did not hear from him 
after he was married until he had reached his post. 
It was a long, dreary winter for Vorne. Before the 
middle of March he received his promotion to first 

lieutenant, which carried him back to Fort C . 

He was welcomed back to this post right royally by his 
friends, but his gloomy listless manner followed him 
here. 

Meanwhile, in New York, at the Killom mansion 
there was hurry and flurry, going and coming 
of modistes, of decorators, and artists, all preparing to 
the one end — the wedding time set for Christmas-tide. 
The affair was not to partake of the grandeur of an 
ideal metropolitan wedding. It was to be elegant to 
the extent they meant to go, but it was to be only such 
as could be well accommodated at the elegant mansion 
of the Killoms. Cora would have two bridesmaids 
and Bodell said he could get that many groomsmen. 
The hour set was 8 o'clock Christmas eve. Bodell was 
going to have Sheffield and Pelingham for his assist- 
ants, provided the former would arrive in tinje. He 
had learned that Crook's expedition would probably 
return from the field about the middle of December 
and he hoped that Sheffield would be able to be there. 
In case he was not he had asked one of his friends, 
a young officer stationed at Fort Hamilton in New 
York harbor. 

Cora had induced both Mota Tyrol and Rova Melton 
to assist her. It was with reluctance that the latter 
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consented to take the part of bridesmaid and only 
after earnest solicitation on Cora's part, coupled with 
her parents' urgings. Rova's parents had become 
somewhat concerned about her, because of her gradu- 
ally declining health, and Cora for the same reason 
pleaded with her, that she might be induced to come 
out into society more and regain her spirits. One part 
of the programme, arranged by the two most inter- 
ested in this affair, was that the maids and groomsmen 
were to be kept in ignorance of who the others were 
to be as long as it was possible, until the night of the 
"preliminary practice," if possible. One object of this 
was, that it might make no difference if a change 
would have to be made at the last moment. 

The preliminaries had nearly all been completed 
and the day was fast approaching. It was now the 
20th of December. Bodell received a telegram from 
St. Louis that day reading: "Will arrive at noon on 
the 23d. Will that be soon enough?" signed 
"W. D. S." 

This relieved Bodell of a great deal of anxiety, for 
that question was now settled. 

He and Cora now began to study their parts in the 
prayerbook in the part relating to giving in marriage. 
They studied their lessons together and with a good 
deal of amusement and jollity. They declared that 
they knew their parts, if their support would only come 
up as they should I Some parts of the ceremony were 
probably repeated oftener than was really necessary 
on Bodell's part, but he declared it would make him to 
blush to make any false move, or mis-step and espe- 
cially when it came to sealing the compact — so he 
must needs get well accustomed to that. And he 
did. 

On Monday evening they could have an informal 
rehearsal — ^that is, those who could be there, and on 
Wednesday, the 23d, they could have everything in 
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place but the flowers and a full dress rehearsal could 
be had with full complement. 

On Monday Rova came over in the afternoon and 
Mota drove up to the tingling of silvery bells and 
cadence of feet of fleet horses. She was met in the 
hall by Cora, who was now all feverish excitement and 
brimming over with joyful happiness. Mota, as she 
emerged from her heavy wraps, her rosy cheeks and 
bright sparkling eyes fairly overflowing with health 
and vivacity, her little lithe figure dancing to the brac- 
ing, crisp atmosphere, returned the hug which Cora 
gave her and with interest. She then turned to the 
side parlor to greet Rova whom she saw sitting, within. 
Rova reciprocated, in her now quiet way, all the affec- 
tion and pleasure manifested by Mota in the meeting. 

Bodell came and with him was Pelingham. The 
greetings all around were indeed joyful and filled with 
pleasantries. There was a good deal of merriment 
now, as each of the assistants chimed in about the 
terrible mystery gradually clearing up. 

"I have the advantage over both you, yet," said 
Pelingham, continuing the subject, "for I have found 
who are both the bridesmaids and you have discovered 
only one of us. But I must confess as much ignorance 
of the personality of the fourth person as you, for 
I don't know who he is. There is some terrible mys- 
tery in this affair, and they must have some deep 
designs." 

"Oh, no, now, Mr. Pelingham," said Cora, laughing, 
"it is only to prevent disappointment or disarrange- 
ment of plans, in case of accident. Don't you see?" 

"Oh, yes, I see," he replied rather archly. 

"Well, mother says everything is ready," said Cora 
presently, "shall we go to the other side of the hall ?" 

"She is as anxious to try this as she would be the 
fit of a new dress, isn't she ?" said Pelingham to Mota, 
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as they crossed over to the double parlors. "Well, 
poor girl, she was never married before," he added 
half soliloquizingly in a pitying tone, which caused 
Mota's laughter to ring out, filling the whole suite 
with its mirth. 

It was arranged that as the half of one couple was 
still absent the half present should act as critic and 
suggest to the others. Accordingly it was appor^ 
tioned to Mota to take the criticcd part and Peling- 
ham and Miss Melton to take their plac^ in column 
deploying into line at proper time and with pre- 
scribed intervals. 

After several attempts at getting the marching in 
to supposed music just the right thing, they finally 
deployed into line in front of the hypothetical altar 
and proceeded to arrange themselves according to 
the custom of war in like cases. When satisfactorily 
arranged, Pelingham exploded the gravity of the oc- 
casion by beginning in a very demure voice : "Now I 
lay me down to sleep," at which the order was broken 
and all declared that they could go through it per- 
fectly. They were to have a full dress rehearsal 
Wednesday evening, Cora announced. "And all parts 
will be taken. Mota, you will then know who is to 
be your other half for the occasion." After a little 
lunch and a pleasant chat in the parlor, Mota went 
home, accompanied by Pelingham, in the sleigh. Pel- 
ingham soon returned and he and Bodell walked back 
to their hotel, after bidding the ladies good night, 
leaving Rova to stay over night with Cora. 

Wednesday came and in the afternoon Rova ap- 
peared with bag and bundles, having come prepared 
to see it through this time. Later, about 4 o'clock, 
Mota drove up in her gay cutter, descended to the 
pavement with a spring and without assistance, dashed 
up the steps, rang the bell, and almost immediately 
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opened the door and went in without awaiting for the 
servant to answer the ring. She encountered him just 
inside, he greeting her with a courtesy and a smile, 
saying as he turned to go, ''I will go tell Miss Cora, 
will you please step into the parlor. Miss Tyrol ?" 

**Never mind, George," she answered, as she re- 
moved her wraps. "Where is she, I will go to her. 
Only for a minute, George." 

"You will find her in the conservatory, if you please. 
Miss. But she is not alone." 

"Oh!" said she, hesitating, "who is with her, 
George ?" 

"The Lieutenant, Miss," he answered with a know- 
ing smile. 

"They won't care for me/' and she was off with a 
lightsome air and a bounding step. 

Old George (for he had grown grey in service in 
this family), looked after her as she tripped away 
with such an airy tread, murmured something with a 
shake of the head, and smiled to himself. 

She met them as they were leaving the conserva- 
tory. Cora ran to meet her with an "Oh! Mota, I 
am so glad you have come. You will be down this 
evening early, won't you? Fred and I have been 
talking it over, and we think it would be best to begin 
early. Come down about six, won't you. It will take 
some time to dress, you know." 

Bodell had now come up and, turning to him, Mota 
said: 

"Mr. Bodell, I think / might know who is to be my 
partner for this occasion. You might give me his 
name, anyhow, as I suppose I don't know him. Will 
you tell me?" 

"You shall know this evening. Miss Tyrol, I prom- 
ise you that you shall not be kept in ignorance longer 
than that. Will that do?" 
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"Oh, I suppose it will have to," she said a little 
archly. 

They then began to discuss a little point which Mota 
came to inquire about. Once it was settled, she took 
her departure, promising to be on time in the evening. 

Bodell and Sheffield came early— came in time for 
tea. They were, of course, in their full dress— dress 
coat, shoulder knots, sword, belt and all. Sheffield 
was warmly received by the Killoms on Bodell's ac- 
count, although they had had a slight acquaintance 
with him years before. He appeared splendid in his 
new trappings, and he became them well. His erect, 
tall figure, naturally graceful, and his easy manners 
all were heightened by the gold lace and tight-fitting 
uniform. 

They were all in the family sitting room up stairs 
when George announced Miss Tyrol. Cora ran down 
to greet her and after helping her off with her wraps, 
led her into the full glare of the gas of the little side 
parlor. 

"Oh, my dear," said Cora, turning to look at her 
when well within, "you are exquisitely lovely ! I want 
to hue you and tell you how happy I am, and how 
glad I am that you are going to be with me. But all 
that finery forbids that I mar the picture by such a 
demonstration. But you are just too sweet, dear 
Mota r 

After a little conversation about nothings Cora 
said that all had arrived but Mr. Pelingham and that 
he would be here soon. 

"But Fred promised you a promise this afternoon, 
my dear, which shall be fulfilled at once. You shall 
know your partner soon. Excuse me/' and she was 
off up stairs. 

Soon Mota heard steps descending the stairs and to 
appear that she was not expecting or waiting for some 
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one, sat by the table with her back to the door turning 
the leaves of a book. She heard them step within 
the door and hesitate, then steps approached her. As 
Bodell came near the table she turned her head slightly 
and saw him and started to rise when Bodell, bowing, 
greeted her with a "good evening" and said : 

*'Miss Tyrol, allow me to present to you Lieutenant 
Sheffield of the Army, who asks the honor of being 
your partner in the coming ceremonies. Mr. Sheffield 
— Miss Tyrol," and he bowed in succession to each, 
and then, with an "Excuse me," left them to them- 
selves and their astonishment. 

"What did they do, Fred?" asked Cora as she met 
him on his return to the sitting room. She was all 
excitement over the probable result of this meeting, 
so well contrived by Bodell. 

"They had not spoken when I left the room," said 
he, "they were only staring at each other." 

"Mota!" finally ejaculated Dascon, taking a step 
forward, "is it possible?" 

"Dascon, I don't understand," said she, carrying her 
hand across her eyes, "is it you ?" 

"Yes, my darling, it is I," and he rushed forward 
and clasped her, regardless of finery, in his arms. 
"Oh, this is a happy surprise to me, my dear." 

"Why, Dascon, I am bewildered, I did not know 
you were within a thousand miles," said she, raising 
her face from his shoulder presently. "Tell me how 
it happened, when did you come?" 

"My dear, I think we owe this great pleasure to 
Bodell, the best man on earth. But as to how I came 
to be here and in this guise," said he, smiling to see 
her wondering eyes rest upon his uniform, "is a long 
story, and I shall tell you sometime, but it is enough 
for me now, darling, to know that I have you here 30 
close, and so happy, aren't you, dear ?" 
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"Oh, so happy, Dascon, but some one is coming," 
said she, smoothing as quickly as possible the rufHed 
feathers. 

Bodell and Cora now came in smiling and took in 
the situation at a glance. 

"Oh, you naughty things, this mystery is clearing up 
fast," Said Mota, blushing at a fearful rate, as they 
entered. 

"Are you happy, my dear?" said Cora to^ her, smil- 
ing and going up and taking her face between her 
hands. 

"Oh, so happy, Cora. I can't tell you !" 

After many congratulations, they proceeded to go 
through the exercises of the evening. It was without 
proper interest to two of them probably, who were 
anxious for the ceremony to be completed. 

The evening of the wedding arrived. It was one of 
those cold, crisp, starlit nights, the snow covering the 
ground fairly glistening and sparkling with diamonds, 
the little stars being mirrored and reflected by a 
thousand jutting pencils of ice and snow. When 
trod upon, the snow yielded like a cushion to the feet, 
giving out a remonstrating, crunching sound. The 
guests were arriving, the street full of sleighs and the 
air of the music of the bells. The brightly illuminated 
street presented a gay and a very animated scene. 
A sleigh, would rush up, deliver its load at the door 
and drive out and take its place in the long file ar- 
ranged alongside the curbstone. 

Within, every room, hall, nook and corner was 
flooded with the dazzling light and the scene there pre- 
sented was enlivened by the gay, rich costumes af the 
ladies and the profusion of flowers about the room 
— in festoons, in wreaths, in bouquets and in all places 
where they would heighten the effect. The decora- 
tions were very elaborate and tasteful. 
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The rooms were well filled. There was passing to 
and fro, going and coming. The conversations of the 
various groups were carried on with apparently much 
fervor. The hour set for the ceremony was very near 
and the guests began to arrange themselves so as 
to be able to see the participants, when they should 
appear. The conversation lagged, drooped and finally 
.almost a silence reigned, which was broken only by 
a casual remark by some one, all having their eyes 
fixed upon the doors expected to be opened. 

The opening strains of a famous wedding march 
were now heard from some hidden orchestra and the 
folding doors noiselessly opened and showed the room 
where the ceremony was to take place. 

There was a large suspended floral bell. Over 
this, or perhaps better, around this, was a floral horse- 
shoe, the points of the shoe inclining to the front and 
downward, the bend of the shoe encircling the neck, 
or small portion of the bell. Within, and between the 
sides of the shoe, was the emblem of Bodell's arm of 
the service, beautifully wrought in gilt and flowers, 
the crossed sabers of the cavalry. The other decora- 
tions were in keeping with these elegant. central ob- 
jects. When the doors opened there was a murmur 
of astonishment and applause distinctly audible. 

First appeared the clergyman, coming from behind 
this scene. Then next appearing from the side en- 
trance, came Miss Killom leaning upon the arm of her 
father, followed by Mrs. Killom on the arm of Mr. 
Bodell. The others followed in the manner and order 
in which they had been drilled. When the first brides- 
maid and groomsman took their positions a query went 
from face to face, among the guests, saying in words in 
many cases: "Who is that officer with Miss Tyrol?" 
No one knew and many were puzzled to find some- 
thing familiar in his appearance. 
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The beautiful ceremony of the Episcopal service was 
gone through with amid the breathless silence of the 
audience. When the clergyman pronounced them 
man and wife the guests breathed each a deep breath 
and settled back in their chairs evidently relieved from 
some strain. 

But their attention was claimed again by the clergy- 
man, who was speaking aloud in his soft melodious 
tones to the audience. He said : 

"I have been requested to duplicate this ceremony 
in the case of our first bridesmaid and groomsman 
and knowing of no valid reason why it should not be 
done, I shall proceed to do so, and will ask this newly 
made man and wife to step a few paces to the rear 
of the chancel and allow the others to occupy their 
places.** 

Bodell and Cora accordingly stepped a few steps 
back, at the same time looking at each other with great 
surprise and wonderment depicted upon their faces. 
Evidently they were as much surprised as anyone else. 
When the ceremony had reached that point where the 
clergyman asked who would give the bride away, Mr. 
Tyrol stepped forth from the audience and said "I 
will." 

The clergyman then asked in clear full voice, "Do 
you Wilton Dascon Sheffield, take this woman for 
your lawfully wedded wife," and receiving the re- 
sponse in no equivocal tones, asked "and do you, Al- 
mota Tyrol, take this man for your lawfully wedded 
husband ?" to which she responded firmly but modestly, 
"I do," and they were pronounced man and wife. 

At mention of the name of the groom in this last 
case a knowing smile and acknowledgment passed 
over the faces of most of the guests. It was then 
known who it was. But how did he come to be in that 
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uniform and when did he return? No one had seen 
him. 

The congratulations were about equally divided be- 
tween the couples. Dascon had many questions to 
answer from old acquaintances that evening. 

When chided by Cora for keeping them all in the 
dark as to their designs, Mota replied that they were 
being paid back in their own coin and that they 
were even now. 

CHAPTER XII. 

REUNITED AND UNITED. 

After the wedding Bodell and Cora left immediately 
for the West, stopping at the former's home in west- 
ern New York. 

They were received with unmistakable demonstra- 
tions. Bodeirs parents were now quite old, but still 
taking up daily the routine of their farm life as they 
had done for the last forty years, on the same farm, 
and over the same beaten paths that they had made 
nearly half a century ago. It was their life and it 
was their aim to follow it to the end. They had seen 
the entire country around them develop from the first 
stages of civilization into what they now considered 
almost an Eden. 

Their son Fred they looked upon with unmistakable 
pride, although regarding the vocation that he had 
chosen as not the one that they would have selected 
for him. They gave Fred and his wife a most hearty 
welcome, met them at the train with the old family 
carriage which had served the Bodells for three and 
four generations. 

And Cora had never before set down to such a din- 
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ner. It was one of those feast-day dinners — such as 
are served on Thanksgiving and Christmas — of that 
part of the country, and of the Bodell farm in particu- 
lar. There were the snowy white, flakey bread, baked 
(?) without a crust ; chicken done to a turn, all delight- 
fully browned, and piled pyramidically upon the old 
blue band china platter, flanked by the rich product, 
the gravy. Then the numerous vegetable dishes, piled 
full with the varieties of the farm, combined with the 
rich products of the dairy. The fruits were before 
them in all the delightful conditions of preserves, pick- 
les and jam, in profusion. Last came the pies and 
delicate puddings. Oh, the rich brown pumpkin and 
the juicy, nicely flavored mince pies, Cora had never 
seen or tasted such before ! She certainly had never 
seen the like and surely never before had such viands 
been placed before her. Oh, the joy of living always 
in the country, thought she! 

They lingered here for a week, and then started 
west for his station — Fort Bowie, Arizona. While at 
home, Bodell was made to feel that he had a great 
share in the regard of all his old neighbors, who, 
young and old, came in to pay their respects and extend 
their congratulations. This tribute to his popularity 
here was very gratifying to him and a matter of in- 
tense pride for Cora. 

After a week of travel they reached their railroad 
station, weary and dusty. They found, on alighting 
from the train, the post ambulance (spring wagon) 
awaiting them. McGinis, the driver, came forward 
with a smile to meet them and Bodell, recognizing him 
quickly, said: 

"Well, McGinis, you have the ambulance here, I 
see ; what kind of a team have you ?" 

"Yis, sir; Lootinant, I have four as good mules. as 
there is in the tirritory. Here is Corporal Toland, sir ; 
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he has an iscort wagon for your baggage, sir, and some 
mounted men from your troop." 

'All right, McGinis." 

'How'dy'do, Corporal," he said, turning to the 
latter as he came up and saluted him. 

They were soon stowed away in the ambulance and 
hurrying through the loose sand as fast as McGinis's 
best mules could pull them. After a good many hours 
of a very fati^ing ride, they arrived at the post and 
were driven directly to the quarters of the command- 
ing officer, where they would be entertained by Major 
Kendall and his estimable lady until Bodell's quarters 
could be put in order. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bodell were welcomed right royally 
to the post, the entire garrison turning out the evening 
following their arrival in their best attire and livery 
to bid them welcome to Arizona and to Fort Bowie. 

Mrs. Bodell was soon a favorite with the entire 
garrison and of the regiment wherever known. Bodell 
simply resumed his place in the affections of his 
friends. Cora, too, becoming accustomed to the garri- 
son life and acquainted with its routine, was much 
fascinated with it. She was more than supremely 
happy, with her surrounding of congenial friends and 
her devoted husband, who spared no pains in trying 
to make her forget the pleasures of civilization left 
behind. 

Mrs. Bodell received frequent reports from her 
friend Mota, Mrs. Sheffield, down in Texas. She was 
much pleased with the country and delighted with her 
new acquaintances and friends of the garrison. Das- 
con was absent <]^uite often on scouting expeditions 
and detached service, but she was well cared for, she 
wrote, by the officers and ladies of the garrison dur- 
ing his absences. They had a very gay post, she said, 
and it being regimental headquarters, they had a 
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good band and music for their numerous hops and 

parties. 

* * * 

After the wedding Rova settled back again into her 
secluded life, going out but little, entering into none of 
the gaieties of the season, but remained strictly at 
home. Her parents tried every means to induce her 
to enter into the life of society again, but she steadily 
declined, saying she would much rather remain at 
home. 

Before spring her close confinement to the house 
began to tell on her general health. Her father noticed 
with pain that she was losing the velvety bloom from 
her cheeks, her eyes were losing their sparkling lustre 
and her movements and her step were lacking in that 
elastic spring which formerly had been one of her 
greatest charms. Her father noticed all this and 
remarked it to her mother, who, of course, had seen 
it, too. But neither of them pretended to advance any 
reason for it. They were, however, decided that, with 
the coming of spring", something must be done to re- 
animate her, to revive in her some interest in life. 
They must travel wuth her to some place. 

The latter part of February Mr. Melton, coming 
home one evening, said to his wife that the trustees at 
a meeting that day had decided to start branches of 
their business in one or two places in the West, and 
they had asked him to go out and inaugurate them. 
They thought that the country just being opened up 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad would be a good field 
in which to look for locations. He would probably 
be ready with everything to start within a month. 

"Can you and Rova be ready to go with me in that 
time. Mamma?" 

On the fourth of April, i88 — , the Meltons were 
in St. Paul. They had started with the intention of 
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being in no hurry, but of taking as much time as was 
convenient and make side excursions off from the 
main route, when anything was to be seen by it. In 
addition to the business feature of the trip, Mr. 
Melton desired that Rova should be benefited and was, 
therefore, careful to travel by slow stages, stopping on 
the slightest pretext. He examined carefully all the 
principal towns along the route relative to his business. 
After remaining m St. Paul for a few days they 
resumed their journey westward. Stopping off at 
Helena, Montana, they saw the sights, vices and cus- 
toms of a real mining town, although very much cor- 
rupted now by the great influx of civilization. These 
stop-offs made it past the middle of the month when 
they crossed the Rockies over into Idaho and across 
into Washington. 

4e :|c 3)c 

Immediately after reveille one morning, about the 

middle of April, the Officer of the Day at Fort C 

reported that three men had deserted during the night, 
including Griffin, a prisoner in the guard house, being 
held for the civil authorities, who had stolen two gov- 
ernment horses from the corral, and one private horse 
of Captain D , from his stables. The Command- 
ing Officer, thus rudely aroused from his slumbers 
(ordinarily continued until about 8 a.m.), was prob- 
ably more than usually vindictive in his action and 
manner, for he had the Officer of the Day arouse the 
Adjutant and send him at once to his quarters. 

After a very short consultation, the Adjutant came 
hurriedly out and proceeded to his office, with the in- 
structions to detail an officer and six enlisted men and 
start them at once after these deserters. Alton, upon 
arriving at the office, consulted the roster and found 
that the next turn for detached service fell to Lieu- 
tenant Vorne. He then sent the orderly to notify the 
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Sergeant-Major to come to the office at once and 
he went himself to notify Vorne. 

He went to Vome's room upstairs and rapped once, 
twice and three times before he got an answer. Going 
into the room he found him sitting straight up in bed, 
half awake and staring as if not quite certain what 
was meant. When he saw who it was and that Alton 
had no collar on, his hair in disorder, and other indi- 
cations that he had come in a hurry, he jumped out on 
to the floor saying, in rather an excited tone, for he 
was not fairly awake yet : 

"What's the matter, Altot^!" 

"Oh, nothing serious, Jack," replied he, laughing, 
"only it is your turn for detached service, and I have 
a job for you. I aui sorry to disturb you at this time 
of the morning, old fellow, but the Commanding Of- 
ficer wants you to be off as soon as you can." And 
then leaning against a chair, he explained to Vorne 
what was wanted. 

"All right," said Vorne, now about half dressed, "I 
will be ready in a half hour — did you say three days' 
rations in saddle bags?" 

"Yes, he said three days' rations; but I think he 
means for you to be gone longer, if necessary — forage 
en the country, you know. His directions were for you 
to 'ride like hell.' Don't be in too big a hurry, though. 
Jack, for the men won't be ready for an hour. They 
have not been notified yet. Get a warm breakfast be- 
fore you start," and he was off again to the office where 
he found the Sergeant-Major awaiting him. 

"Sergeant-Major," said he, "detail a non-commis- 
sioned officer and five men, mounted, at once, and 
notify them to have three days' cooked rations in their 
saddle bags. Have the non-commissioned officer report 
to Lieutenant Vorne, immediately." 
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"Yes, sir," replied the Sergeant-Major, "any par- 
ticular non-commissioned officer?" 

"Yes, give him a good man, he will need one. Better 
send Bowers, I guess," replied the Adjutant. 

About seven o'clock the detachment was off. The 
men pursued had probably ten hours the start and on 
good horses. It was a desperate chance in that part 
of the country. Everything was in favor of the pur- 
sued. 

They rode hard and fast. Toward evening they got 
some trace of them at a ranch where they had passed 
early in the forenoon. It was now evident to Vorne 
that they were riding for all the chances they had. 
They had lost but little of the advantage of their origi- 
nal start and were evidently striving to get away as 
fast and far as possible. They probably thought they 
would be pursued and were determined to lose none 
of their advantage. 

Vorne pushed on with his party, judiciously preserv- 
ing the horses' strength by giving them short breath- 
ing spells, and allowing them a little forage at a ranch 
now and then. He kept up the pursuit most of the 
night. Toward morning he stopped and let down the 
fence enclosing the hay stacks of a rancher, led his 
horses into the enclosure and gave them some of the 
provender and told the men to curl themselves up in 
the hay and get a couple of hours' sleep. He would 
sit up and watch. 

After seeing that the horses had sufficient hay and 
that the girths of the saddles were loosened so that 
they could eat with comfort, Vorne began walking 
up and down in front of the place^ and thinking of 
the situation. He had no doubt that the party would 
strike into some of the cattle districts, where a number 
of cattlemen were looking after thousands of stock, 
and would affiliate themselves with these men and re- 
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main there until all pursuit was abandoned by the 
Government, when they would probably sell the horses 
and leave the country. Vorne desired to overtake them 
before they could join these cattlemen, for once joined 
with this class they would be easily concealed. In 
thinking over the situation and the chances, Vorne 
became anxious to continue the pursuit and he awak- 
ened the men before it was well light, to be ready to 
start as soon as they had eaten a cold breakfast of 
fried bacon and hard tack. Vorne, however, had built 
a small fire and had a cup of coflFee ready for each. 

The rancher, appearing just as the squad was pre- 
paring to mount, was inclined to resent their action in 
invading his hay ricks, but a short explanation from 
Vorne, accompanied by a receipt for the forage eaten 
by the animals, to be collected from the Post Quarter- 
master at Fort C , satisfied him. He also in- 
formed them that he had heard a party of horsemen 
gallop by about midnight. 

Vorne, soon in the saddle, pushed on and hurried as 
fast as the conditions of his horses would allow. He 
did not hear any further from the parties he was pur- 
suing until about noon. He found the ranch where 
they had gotten their dinner and fed their horses. 
Vorne saw that he was gaining on them, and would 
probably overtake them that night some time. 

They had crossed the Northern Pacific Railroad that 
forenoon about ten o'clock, and were bearing pretty 
nearly due west toward what was known as the Crab 
Creek country, the section where there were extensive 
cattle ranges. 

It was late in the evening when they came upon the 
camp of the deserters. They were resting in sup- 
posed security, without any apparent fear of pursuit. 
Their horses were picketed out a short distance from 
where they sat around a small fire. The ground was 
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still quite soft and wet from the snow, which was 
fast disappearing, and they had selected a camping 
place on the south side of one of the basaltic bluffs, 
rising so numerously out of the ground over the 
prairies. They were evidently about to roll up in their 
blankets, when Vorne's party came within sight of the 
fire a few hundred yards distant. Vorne halted his 
party by a gesture and dismounted in silence. 

Leaving one man with the horses, he took his party 
and surrounded them. As they closed in upon them, 
Vorne called to them to throw up their hands and sur- 
render. All obeyed instantly except Griffin, who was 
just desperate enough to attempt to get away and 
made a movement to shoot one of the pursuers who 
was in his way, but was shot down by Vorne before he 
had a chance to accomplish his purpose. The others 
were easily secured and upon examination it was found 
that Griffin was wounded beyond recovery and he soon 
died. He was carefully laid out and buried that even- 
ing, Vorne searching his person and securing all his 
effects. The other two men were apparently not much 
affected by the fate of their comrade. They asserted 
that it was through him that they were induced to 
liberate him from the guard house to enable him to 
get away. They were to make for British Columbia 
and eventually make their way to Victoria, where he 
promised them large sums as a reward. 

The next morning Vorne was in no hurry to start, 
but allowed his men to rest until late, and gave his 
horses the benefit of the good grazing in the vicinity. 
By nine o'clock they were on the way back over the 
same road. The prisoners rode their horses, which 
were led by men of Vorne's party, the prisoners having 
their hands tied behind their backs. The riding was 
in less haste than when in pursuit, yet Vorne wished 
to make a certain ranch for camp that night, that his 
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horses might have shelter and good forage. The day 
was warm, even warmer than yesterday, which had 
melted the remaining snow very fast. As a conse- 
quence, all the brooks and creeks were bank full and 
the road itself was a running stream oftentimes. 

It was some time after dark when they crossed the 
railroad, or rather passed under it, for the road led 
under it just here, where there was quite a trestle. As 
they passed under Vorne saw that two of the bents 
of the trestlework were out of place, one of them 
entirely down and had carried track and all with it. 

The waters rushing down the gorge spanned by the 
trestle had washed away the sand from under these 
bents and caused them to settle and leave the track 
unsupported. 

It occurred to Vorne that here was a danger, men- 
acing the safety of the first train which should pass, 
which might cause a very serious accident and prob- 
able loss of life. It must not be left thus, and he 
must give the warning to any approaching trains. 
He went up on to the rise, beyond the track, and had 
the men dismount and caused a fire to be built as 
quickly as possible. Luckily, it was sparsely timbered 
here and wood was to be had. He knew that danger 
might be right at hand, for he did not know when a 
train might come along. So, telling his sergeant to 
look after the prisoners and animals, he sent a trusty 
man down on the south side of the break and he started 
briskly up the other way. He told the man to go about 
half a mile (unless he met a train sooner), build a 
fire in the middle of the track and warn any approach- 
ing train by torches, etc., and he would do the same. 
If a train approached before the fire was built he must 
warn it in some way, and was provided with some dry 
pine slivers. Vorne had not gone more than a quarter 
of a mile before he heard the rumbling of an approach- 
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ing train from his direction. He had his sticks of 
dry pine, but he had no means of igniting them quickly. 
He had depended upon his knife to assist him when it 
came to building the fire contemplated and he had 
not stopped to prepare it before starting. He heard 
the rumbling of the approaching train coming nearer 
and nearer and knew that it was coming on at a rapid 
rate, and that what he did must be done quickly. He 
at once jerked off his coat, tore the lining from the 
sleeves and wrapped it around his bundle of pine sticks. 
A match soon started this bundle into a blaze and 
he was able to display a good signal, just as the head- 
light appeared around a curve about two hundred 
yards distant. The engineer saw it, whistled down 
brakes and applied the air and brought the train to a 
stop, after the engine had just passed Vorne. 

When the engineer jumped from the engine and 
came up to Vorne he found him standing there coat- 
less, his smoldering torch lying on the ground beside 
him and his face begrimed by the smoke from the 
pitch of the torch. In fact, he was in a rather sorry 
plight, his ride through the mud and slush that after- 
noon not having improved his appearance much. 

The engineer saw that something serious must be 
the matter and hurriedly questioned Vorne as to wliat 
had happened. The latter related to him what he had 
discovered at the trestle, less than a half mile ahead. 
By this time the conductor had come forward to learn 
the cause of the sudden stop. All the passengers knew 
that the stop was occasioned by something beyond the 
ordinary, for the brakes had been applied so suddenly 
and energetically as to throw them all from their seats. 
On learning the cause of the stop, the conductor 
mounted the cab of the engine with the engineer and 
invited Vorne to climb in with them. They then ran 
slowly until near the trestle, as indicated by the fire 
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built by Vome's party. When the train started again, 
all the passengers settled back into their comfortable 
positions, thinking that it had been a false alarm and 
that there was now no danger. And so there was not, 
yet, but for the providential happening of this party of 
Vorne's along just at the critical time and the quick 
and decided action of the latter, all might now be 
piled in utter chaos, mangled and dying, among the 
debris of cars, engine and timbers, at the bottom of 
that gfulch. Had Vorne been a quarter of an hour 
later in passing, or less prompt in acting, the total 
wreck of the train would have been inevitable. 

When they stopped again and descended to examine 
the damaged trestle, the engineer and conductor both 
turned pale and ejaculations of "My God, man, what 
have you saved us from," and "Great heavens! what 
a wreck we would have been," and similar ones were 
given out by the two men, paling before what would 
have been the inevitable. Each turned to Vorne and 
grasped his hand, their eyes filling with tears of 
thankfulness. 

"I thank you, sir, in the name of my wife and chil- 
dren," said the engineer. "And I, in the name of a 
hundred and fifty souls I have aboard," said the con- 
ductor in a husky voice. "God bless you, sir, every- 
one aboard owes his life to you." 

They retraced their steps up the side of the gulch 
and past the party guarding the prisoners. Upon 
reaching the higher level again, the conductor turned 
to Vorne and said: 

"Now, sir, I must ask you your name. I must know 
to whom we all owe our lives, and I must tell the 
passengers what they have escaped and they will 
know to whom they owe it." 

"I beg you will say nothing about it, sir ; my name 
is Vorne/' 
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"Are these your men here, for I take you to be an 
officer of the army ?" 

"Yes, sir ; the detachment is under my charge. They 
have some prisoners under, guard/' 

"Which way are you traveling, Mr. Vorne?" 

"I am on my way back to Fort C , with these 

prisoners. I just left there two days ago." 

"Well, now, I should like to carry you back to 
Spokane Falls. I shall back the train up there at once, 
and report this break and await its being repaired. I 
wish I could carry your whole party with their horses, 
but I am not fixed to carry the animals. Cannot some 
of the party come this way?" 

"I am obliged to you, sir ; and I think as my horses 

are pretty well worn out and my men, too, I will 

divide my party, sending the animals home by two of 

the men and take the others and the prisoners to 

•^ Spokane Falls* From there I can get transportation 

from Fort C by telegraph. I think I will do this, 

sir," and calling the Sergeant to him, Vorne so in- 
structed him, giving the horses in charge of two trust- 
worthy men. The conductor sent one of the train 
hands below the break with a lantern, to relieve the 
soldier and his torch. 

By this time, the news of their narrow escape had 
spread among the passengers and numbers of them 
had gotten down from the train and were hurrying 
forward to see the broken trestle and their deliverers. 

The engineer blew two blasts on the whistle, the 
conductor shouted "all aboard" and at a signal from 
the lantern, the train backed off. Vorne saw that the 
Sergeant and his prisoners and guard were com- 
fortably disposed of and then deposited himself in a 
seat in the rear of the car. He was very tired and 
well worn out with his three days' hard riding with 
but little or no sleep. He was very much annoyed, 
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also, at finding himself uncomfortably conspicuous, be- 
ing pressed on all sides by the passengers, prompted — 
some by gratitude and others as much by curiosity, to 
speak with him. 

Nearly all in that car — the day coach — had been 
"forward" to express their gratitude or to gratify their 
curiosity, when the conductor came in followed by 
a gentleman from the sleeping car. This gentleman 
was tall, with full white beard and wearing a white 
tile, all with a very dignified mien. As they ap- 
proached Vorne's seat from behind, the latter in- 
stinctively looked up. At sight of the stranger whose 
very appearance was full of commanding dignity, 
Vorne arose and was presented by the conductor. 
Neither understood the other's name and neither 
cared, for both were staring at each other. They did 
not speak for several seconds. Something in the ap- 
pearance of this old gentleman caused the blood to 
rush to Vorne's face and his heart to almost stand still. 
What was it? The other was the first to speak. He 
said very deliberately : 

"Young man, I don't know your name, but I have 
sought you for months. I have now to thank you, 
sir," giving his hand, "for a second time saving the 
lives of myself and family. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you, but let me take you to my wife and 
daughter, who are anxiously awaiting to thank you 
for our deliverance to-night. They do not know of 
the double debt they owe you." 

Vorne stood as one dumbfounded. The old gentle- 
man spoke deliberately and evidently meant what he 
said, but to Vorne it was all a mystery about the 
"second time." All this time he was studying the 
face before him. Without giving Vorne a chance to 
reply he led him off into the sleeper. He hurried for- 
ward, a3 if anxious that his wife and daughter 
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meet their twice preserver. Vorne followed mechani- 
cally. 

On entering the car he glanced around at the occu- 
pants until his eyes were riveted upon a profile which 
was sharply outlined by the bright light against the 
crimson of the cushions. It caused his heart to stand 
still, his brain whirled and his step faltered and he 
almost staggered. The old gentleman had stopped at 
that section and was speaking to the one of the pro- 
file and her companion. 

He heard the words "Rova," "preserver," etc. 

"Why, Mr. Vorne, is it you?" ejaculated Mrs. Mel- 
ton (for the Meltons it was) which aroused Vorne 
from his stupor of bewilderment. She extended him 
her hand and pressed it warmly. At the same time she 
cast a glance at her husband, who, at mention of the 
name, started back, and glanced quickly at Rova and 
then at Vorne. 

His teeth were firmly set and his eyes starting. It 
aroused in him the dominant spirit of rule and domina- 
tion. He stepped back a pace and glanced at his 
daughter's pallid, entreating face. It inspired him 
and he wavered. Vorne turned to him with whitened 
face but with determination in his voice and features. 

"Mr. Melton, this is unexpected. Have I your per- 
mission to address your daughter?" and he stood 
there proudly and awaiting a reply. 

With an effort the latter forced himself to speak. 

"Mr. Vorne, you have conquered. You have my 
full permission and may God bless you," said he, plac- 
ing the hand of his daughter in that of him, their 
preserver. 

The strain on Rova's strength was too much. She 
had risen and at her father's action broke down, fall- 
ing on Vorne's shoulder, saying, "Oh, Mr. Vorne," 
and she had fainted. Vorne carefully laid her on the 
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seat and scx)n, under the care of her mother, tenderly 
supplemented by what Vorne could do, she revived and 
seeing Vorne bending over her, gave him a w^rm 
pressure of the hand, smiled and closed her eyes again. 

Explanations and congratulations followed. All 
were now supremely happy. 

"Mr. Vorne," presently said Mr. Melton, "you were 
apparently somewhat mystified when I said you had 
been twice preserver of myself and family. Do you 
remember an incident on the streets of Hoboken 
wherein you figured in stopping a runaway team?" 

"Yes, sir," replied Vorne. 

"Well, that was my family carriage and contained 
my family with myself on the box." 

"I am only too glad, sir, to have been of service 
to you at that time, but I had no idea that you or 
yours were concerned." 

"That was the most gallant act I ever witnessed, 
Mr. Vorne, and I had your features so indelibly im- 
pressed upon my mind at that time that I was certain 
I should know you, wherever I saw you and so I did 
to-night." 

"I think it was probably a recollection of the feat- 
ures of the person on the box at that time that at- 
tracted my attention to-night when I met you, but I 
think it was due more to a resemblance traced in your 
face to the one with which my whole life and being 
is filled— Rova's." 

Mr. Melton was considerate enough to presently 
retire to the smoking apartment and Mrs. Melton to 
the ladies* dressing room, leaving the two re-united 
happy souls together. Both were supremely happy. 
Both had many explanations to make, and much to 
relate. Rova explained how they happened to start 
on this trip and where her father's plans would likely 
take them. They would probably remain in the West 
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for a month yet. It was her father's intention to 
stop off at Spokane Falls for a few days on their 
return and it might be that he would have a chance 
to do his business here now, because of this delay. 

Vome, seeing that Rova manifested a slight weari- 
ness and noticmg too that she did not have the ap- 
parent health she used to have, left her soon to allow 
her to get some rest, promising to see her at Spokane 
in the morning. That had been a happy evening for 
both and it was with their souls speaking as much 
through their eyes that they parted. 

Vorne found Mr. Melton in the smoking room and 
had a long talk with him. He told Vorne that his 
prejudices against him were well founded upon what 
he had thought the best of evidence, but tfiat of late he 
had discovered certain things in the party who had 
furnished the evidence, which led him to believe that 
he might have been actuated by other than honorable 
motives, and that therefore his testimonv micrht not be 
entitled to the full credence which had been given it. 
In fact, he was almost ready to believe that the party 
mentioned was an impostor. He mentioned Mr. 
Uxom, which only confirmed Vorne's original views 
as to the identity of the man. 

"I suspected from the first who. the party was who 
had influenced you against me," added Vome, "and 
would have exposed him had I been given the chance 
to see you. I suspected at the very first that this 
Mr. Uxom was an impostor and learned enough soon 
afterward to satisfy me that I was right in my sus- 



picions. He is an impostor and he is now being 
shadowed' and will be wanted in Portland soon." 

"He left New York some time ago and I never knew 
where he went," interrupted Mr. Melton. 

"I don't think he will elude the detectives," said 
Vome. "They are almost ready for him and will 
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get him soon. Read these letters. Mr. Melton, and 
they will show you that I am not conjecturing merely. 
It seems that we have had a confederate of his in our 
garrison for a long time. He was killed yesterday 
while surrounded by my party and attempting to es- 
cape and these letters were found on his person. This 
same man (who went by the name of Griffin "i deserted 
from Fort C last fall or summer, and was cap- 
tured and brought back. He has been held since in the 
post guard house at the request of the civil authorities 
and was released a few days ago by some deserters. 
I presume that he was wanted by civil authorities for 
complicity in the crimes for which this supposed Uxom 
is wanted. These letters will explain and make all 
plain, I think.^' 

Mr. Melton looked at the two letters which bore 
evidence of having been carried in the pocket for a 
long time. The one bearing date of July — , i88 — , 

last year, and postmarked "Lake M ," after some 

casual observations ran thus: "I am having rather 
easy sailing just now and find but little difficulty in 
carrying out the Uxom farce. I studied my part well 
from the letters and papers we found in the safe and 
he having been so long absent, I can readily play my 
part. I think I am making good headway with the 
Meltons — with the old folks. I think I can bring 
things to a focus here soon and you must make every 
effort to get away from that place. Get away at all 
events and make your way to Victoria. But get 
away ! 

"Your one attempt at escape, which oroved abortive, 
was very unfortunate. I am still in New York and 
shall remain here until I see that I cannot accomplish 
anything. I don't seem to get on very well with the 
young lady. I think she holds out against me for that 
fellow Vorne, there with you. I think sometimes, too, 
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that I am suspected. I may leave here soon. You 
must get out of that place at all hazards. You are 
evidently held there for the civil authorities and things 
may leak out. Get out and promise money if it will 
help you any. Make Victoria!" Both letters were 
signed with the initial "H." 

After reading these Mr. Melton slowlv folded and 
put them back into the envelopes and gave them to 
Vorne, remarking: 

"It is very plain now that I have been duped. I beg 
a thousand pardons, Mr. Vorne," and gave his hand. 

Vorne gave him much information regarding this 
new country, its resources and prospects. The future 
of Spokane Falls was dwelt upon and Mr. Melton left 
him and went to bed with a very favorable idea of 
the importance of the place and would make a. thor- 
ough canvass to-morrow, as they would probably be 
delayed some time by the break. 

The next morning the entire party breakfasted at 
the hotel, after which they proceeded to do the town. 
Vorne introduced Mr. Melton to some of the promi- 
nent business men with whom he left him and took 
the ladies to see the beautiful falls of the Spokane 
River, which determined the site of the town here. 

This day was reckoned by Vorne and Rova as ex- 
celling, if possible, the elysian days at Lake M- 



The plans of the future were discussed with much 
interest to both. While the wedding day was not di- 
rectly mentioned by either, yet it was talked at during 
the entire day. It was understood that it would not 
be far off and as close as convenience would allow. 
Mr. Melton joined them in the evenine and in- 
formed them that bright prospects were in store 
here and excellent inducements held out for a branch 
house. He was charmed with the place itself and 
thought that he would extend his trip to Portland 
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and probably on to Puget Sound, but was confident 
that he would return here soon and open the firm's 
business. 

Vorne'% transportation arrived that ^evening. The 
train would start probably about ten o'clock the next 
morning and he would let his prisoners rest in jail 
until then, when he would start and make the thirty 
miles to the post in good time. 

Vorne heard from Rova in Portland. She began 
by reminding him that she was fulfilling her promise 
to write first. He also received a short business letter 
from Mr. Melton, saying: that he had not only decided 
to locate the business in Spokane Falls, but that the 
family had concluded that they would like to haye the 
opportunity of trying a year or so out in this country 
and he had decided to conduct the business at that 
place himself and would become a permanent resident 
there. This was joy for Vorne. He wrote to Roya 
and her parents requesting that an early day might 
be set for the wedding and that they then make their 
home with him at the post until their furniture could 
arrive from the east. A favorably reoly was returned 
by Mr. Melton and suggesting about the middle of 
May as the time of their probable return to Spokane 
Falls and soon after that the day could be arranged. 

It so came about then that Vorne extended an invita- 
tion to the entire garrisons of C and S to 

be present at the n,uptials on the first of June in the 
parlors of the Sprague House, Spokane Falls, at 8 

P.M. 

This was, of course, a great surprise to Rova's 

friends in Texas and Arizona. But of all those who 

heard of it and knew of the course of true love in 

this one case, none rejoiced mgre than her friends 

Cora and Mota. 

* * * 
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About a year after the time of the events Just chron- 
icled, as Bodell dismounted from his horse. after drill 
one morning, handing the reins to a trooper who led 
the horse away, he opened the gate to the little front 
yard and walked toward the house, where he was 
met by Cora bearing in her arms a young Fred, Jr., 
who was chirping and crowing and at the same time 
nervously trying to hand his papa a telegram envelope. 
Bodell took the telegram, which was open, and looked 
at his wife who was all radiant with blushes of happi- 
ness. He quickly drew the telegram from the en- 
velope and read, while a smile chased across his feat- 
ures: "A fine boy, twenty-four hours old, and his 
name is Koitlah. — T. S. Vome." 

All that Bodell could do was to hug both mother 
and child to his bosom and say in a softened voice : 

"Oh, Cora, aren't you glad for Jack?" 

"Yes, and Rova, too," she replied with tears of 
happiness and of memory slowly coursing down her 
cheeks. 



FINIS. 
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